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TEACHERS AND CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 

NO contrary views of education con- 
Tiron: teachers today: one, that educa- 

cation is concerned with passing on our 
cultural heritage and preserving the status 
quo; the other that education is concerned 
with enabling individuals both to adapt 
themselves to a changing society and make 
that society better. One avoids controver- 
sial issues; the other either seeks them out, 
or at least believes that they must be faced 
ir. schools. One tends to keep teachers pas- 
sive and detached; the other plunges them 
into social activity, and even tends to make 
them active agents in reform. 

Those who hold to the first view resent 
and distrust teachers who act under the 
second, as teachers’ oath legislation, the oc- 
casional disciplining of teachers, and the 
activities of various organized groups 
testify. On the other hand, those who wish 
education to be dynamic look with some- 
thing less than admiration on colleagues 
who are content to be passive. 

Few will deny teachers the right to a 
point of view—though they may not agree 
as to what point of view is right. On this 
page Sister Mary Lilliana maintains the 
need for “‘patriotic’’ history; elsewhere in 
this issue Miss Baker urges ‘‘Let’s Educate 
for Peace”; last month Mr Wheelan indi- 
cated the need for education to protect 
youth from debt and financial ruin. All 
reasonable, all admirable. But Professor 
Ellis makes clear the dilemma that arises 
when we try to teach what is right—a 
dilemma that can be escaped neither by 
those who would keep education passive 
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nor by those who would have it dynamic. 
For the latter, committed to democracy, 
convinced that the world is not only chang- 
ing but that the change can be directed, 
Dean Wittke states the case—provided only 
that teachers are enlightened and informed 
—for freedom. 


Patriotic History 


UR history classes in the past have 
placed too much emphasis upon wars 


and rumors of wars, military campaigns, 
states and geographical discoveries, the 
order and succession of reigning monarchs, 
political parties, and events in presidential 
administrations, all chronologically ar- 
ranged. Too little attention has been given 
to the meaning of all these details. History 
should emphasize the fundamental facts of 
human progress, discuss the achievements 
of the nations, show how strong personali- 
ties have dominated peoples and times, and 
write in bold letters the noble deeds and 
high aspirations, patriotic acts and unselfish 
devotion of those men and women through 
whose efforts the foundations of our 
country have been laid deep and broad. 

The virtues and heroism and the self- 
abnegation of the great men and women 

Whose deeds crown History’s pages 

And Time’s great column make 
and whose faith made them better citizens 
and more potent leaders of society, are ele- 
ments that, when properly presented, assist 
the student to form character and shape 
ideals. If properly presented such models 
will undoubtedly help to form more perfect 
citizens. To the normal youth they are 
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forces impelling him to similar acts of 
heroism, perhaps not in so heroic a manner, 
but nevertheless in just as effective a way. 

It may fairly be asserted that, except in 
favored spots, the character of the work 
done in history is much less satisfactory 
than in most of the other courses of in- 
struction offered by the high schools and 
even the colleges in the United States. The 
first impression might be that this is a direct 
result of the limitations of the teachers of 
history and of the textbook that he uses. 
In reality it is much more profound. In 
high school as well as in college the presen- 
tation of history should be both ample and 
interesting. Students demand both quali- 
ties, and their demand is reasonable. If the 
teacher can turn into the current of history 
the tributary rills of knowledge, the stream 
can be made deep and clear. If the instruc- 
tor would make his branch attractive, 
he must know more than a single sub- 
ject, a single book, a single science. His king- 
dom stretches as far as do the deeds of men. 
And oftentimes these deeds surpass the ex- 
ploits of fancy. Someone has said the scholar 
may know history, the dilettante may like 
history, but the teacher must not only know 
history and live history, but must also per- 
ceive its bearing upon human life and 
human welfare. An old professor once 
said to me: “What you know of history 
may be worth much; what you can do in 
the field of history is worth more; but what 
you are counts most of all, so far as the real 
power as a teacher of history is concerned. 
Mentality may make you master the text- 
book of history, but you must have soul 
power to be a leader and an inspirer of 
youth.” 

Every great subject is involved within 
itself and related coordinately, superiorly 
and subordinately, to many others. History 
is no exception. Frequently college grad- 
uates are sought after to be the teachers 
of history in our high schools. In many 
cases they prove to be very poor teachers. 
In the first place, most teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree have had no special train- 


ing for this field; in the second place, most 
of them have no idea of becoming profes. 
sional teachers and hence are little con- 
cerned as to whether they are or are not 
good teachers. Nothing herein is to be con- 
strued as meaning that a high school teacher 
of history, or of anything else, does not 
need a college education. He does need it, 
and should have it, but he needs much more 
to be an efficient teacher of history. His 
general background in all the subjects 
taught is of great worth. Macaulay in the 
third chapter of his History of England 
shows how such irrelevant topics as coffee- 
houses, country squires, toll-roads, and pack 
horses yield rich historical material. He 
shows that the student of history must learn 
to correlate his work with everything from 
“cabbages to kings.” 

In the historical education of today if 
there is one thought more prominent than 
another it is causal relationship—in other 
words, background. We see important 
events taking place, large ideas fructifying, 
problems of magnitude undertaken, and we 
wonder what may be the end of all this 
agitation. Instinctively we turn to the past 
to see if it will throw any light on the sub- 
ject. As a rule it will. 

By the study of civics, so closely related 
to history, the student becomes acquainted 
with his social relations to his fellow man. 
History gives citizenship a larger value and 
furnishes a solid background for teaching 
the child a knowledge of the government 
that surrounds him, whether it is the village, 
the city, or the state. If the aim in teaching 
history and civics has been to furnish a 
proper background, to inspire a suitable 
patriotism, to develop tolerance of opinion, 
to teach the student a calm estimate of 
human actions and to give self-control, self- 
sacrifice, and a sense of duty, we cannot but 
agree with Tennyson, who said, “We are 
heirs to all the ages in the foremost files of 
time.” 


The St Mary Academy 
Denver, Colorado 


SisTER M. LILLIANA OwEns, S. L. 
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The Dilemma of the Social Studies 


Teacher 


ELMER ELLIS 





ict in the United States since 1929 has 

made the philosophy underlying social 
studies teaching a matter of general con- 
cern. Although the activity of the utility 
groups in the twenties would indicate that 
this recognition is not entirely new, pres- 
sure groups and vested interests have be- 
come more conscious than ever before of 
the influence which the social studies 
teacher has upon society. We have only to 
recall the teachers’ oath drives of the past 
few years for testimony that certain groups 
have come to fear the power of the class- 
room. 

At the same time that we have this re- 
newed acknowledgment of our influence, 
we teachers ourselves are being forced into 
a reevaluation of our work. This results 
partly from the increased importance of the 
social studies, but chiefly it is from the 
serious conflict in the counsels with which 
we have been assailed. Contradictory advice 
has been leveled at us and has destroyed our 
once calm assurance that we knew exactly 
what our purposes were and the precise 


Ti sharpening of the economic con- 
fl 








Some indoctrination is necessary, 
put propaganda is dangerous. Social 
studies teaching must build convic- 
tions, but discourage prejudices. Here- 
in lies the dilemma that is the subject 
of the 1937 presidential address to the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies. 
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ways of accomplishing them. There have 
been many to urge that we should indoc- 
trinate for a new but indefinite social order; 
there have been more to insist that we 
should indoctrinate to retard the processes 
tending toward change; and finally there is 
the force of our own tradition which echoes 
that we should not indoctrinate at all. This 
confusion is the result of the changing con- 
cepts of our vocabulary. The history which 
we were taught to revere paid lip service, 
at least, to Von Ranke’s standards. Eco- 
nomics, as most of us were taught, was a 
completed system of theory. Sociology and 
government were deemed only slightly less 
coldly objective in character. The impact 
of intellectual and economic change has 
destroyed this structure; objective history*® 
seems an already ancient cult without a 
single follower. With it the foundations of 
most of our classroom practices seem to be 
slipping from under us, if, indeed, the roof 
is not already about our heads. 

This same force has also attacked the 
popular meanings of our terminology. The 
meaning of “propaganda” has broadened to 
include not only the efforts of selfish in- 
terests to impose their views upon society 
but all attempts to influence the action of 
people, including education itself. “‘Indoc- 
trination” is no longer limited to the 
preaching of a set doctrine but has come to 
include the selection of curricular materials. 
With the broadening of these formerly 
reprehensible terms to include the very 
things we have been accustomed to do, 
thoughtful teachers have found their as- 
surance lessened; their professional stability 
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has been weakened; and many are hope- 
lessly at sea over the fundamentals of their 
work. 

If there is no objective social studies 
teaching, but only indoctrination and prop- 
aganda, our entire point of view needs re- 
thinking. Is it our job to turn out pupils 
with a group of established attitudes which 
correspond to the ideas of the makers of an 
official list? Is it desirable, or even justifi- 
able, for us to teach our social studies classes 
so that pupils will have reproductions of 
our own conclusions upon public ques- 
tions? Are we no longer professionally 
bound to develop controversial questions so 
as to avoid determining pupils’ reactions? 
For the intelligent social studies teacher 
these are not academic propositions, but 
questions upon the answers to which hang 
the very essentials of what goes on in the 
classroom every day. Until they are an- 
swered by each teacher, social studies can 
not have significant meaning to us or to our 


pupils. 


HE necessary logic of our own situation 

forces us to the conclusion that, at least 
in the Von Ranke sense, purely objective 
“history is impossible—not alone impossible 
to write but still more impossible to teach. 
These conditions apply to the other social 
studies and to present society as well as to 
history and past society. The broadened 
definitions of “propaganda” and “indoc- 
trination” must also be accepted as rational, 
although at the same time we need to avoid 
reading into them the unfavorable reaction 
that accompanies their accepted meanings. 
In the popular and narrow sense, propa- 
ganda has meant the attempt, by hidden 
and unfair means, to indoctrinate with a 
particular belief considered profitable to 
the person carrying on the propaganda. 
When we broaden this to include even the 
general framework of ideas and values upon 
which our society is organized, the terms 
can not carry the same connotation, and we 
naturally and sensibly begin to make other 
distinctions—“unfair propaganda” and 


“narrow indoctrination”—to describe the 
older concepts. But it is inescapable that 
some general philosophy—legitimately 
called indoctrination—is behind our selec- 
tion of facts, generalizations, and attitudes 
to be acquired in school. When, for in- 
stance, we decide to include a study of the 
French Revolution in tenth-grade history, 
a definite pattern of indoctrination, which 
assumes the desirability of action by citi- 
zens in the light of this knowledge, lies be- 
hind that selection, even though we 
consciously try to avoid determining which 
of several interpretations of the revolution 
each pupil accepts. If we are trying to 
achieve the permanent inculcation of. an 
attitude of tolerance toward races other 
than our own, we are engaged in propa- 
ganda toward that end. These concepts of 
indoctrination and propaganda imply a 
planned education that consciously at- 
tempts to shape pupils according to a pre- 
conceived model. This conclusion is true 
even if the model runs along extremely in- 
dividualistic lines, for even an education 
designed to fit people into an anarchistic 
society would have to have a scheme of in- 
doctrination. Moreover, contrary to the ac- 
cepted theory of a few years ago, the kind 
of social studies teaching that has been 
general in American schools has not only 
been broadly indoctrinating but has em- 
bodied an immense amount of very narrow, 
although unacknowledged, indoctrination. 
Questions that split local communities have 
usually been kept out of the classroom, but 
the general framework of values of our 
dominant upper middle class has generally 
been indoctrinated, even to such funda- 
mentally reprehensible ideas as the belief 
that money income measures the social 
value of individual effort. That our citizens 
have been able to make modest adjustments 
in spite of that indoctrination is probably 
more of a credit to their native common 
sense than it is to their education. 

The illusion that our social studies teach- 
ing has been non-indoctrinating seems to 
have passed with that of purely objective 
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social science. With its passing has come a 
strong draft of realism into the discussion 
of social studies teaching that promises 
much for the future. 

This was the fundamental change made 
by the report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies in the Schools. It is not un- 
likely that in a historical perspective its in- 
fluence will be seen as bringing about this 
Copernican revolution in the thinking of 
social studies teachers.’ In place of the older 
type of social studies philosophy, the Com- 
mission recommended a frame of reference 
which was far less specific than the one in 
use in most schools. It took no great insight 
to see that the most emphatic objections to 
the report came from those accustomed to 
think in terms of this still more specific, 
but unacknowledged, frame of reference, 
which was believed to result in a different 
distribution of privileged positions within 
society. But of course the attack was upon 
the idea of having a frame of reference, or 
perhaps one should say more upon the fatal 
admission of having one. 

It is no discredit to the better social 
studies teachers that they held to the theory 
of objectivity in their work. That was the 
reflection of the efforts of scholars in the 
social science fields to develop principles of 
objective validity, attempts which are 
significant milestones along the highway 
toward sound scholarship. The error lay 
in the assumption that it was possible to 
rule out questions of value entirely, that we 
had done so successfully on the research 
level at least, and that only greater care and 
effort were necessary to do likewise on the 
teaching level. 


tions, now evident to everyone, the 

question of which philosophy to substitute 

is the great dilemma of the social studies 
teacher. 

Our rejection of the pure objectivity of 

~ This has been discussed in the author’s article, “The 


High School Teacher and Indoctrination,” Social Studies 
Leaflet, XI (April, 1935), pp. 8-11. 


W/ rion the destruction of these assump- 


Von Ranke’s history, of John Stuart Mill’s 
economics, or of Herbert Spencer’s sociol- 
ogy, need not carry with it the still more 
fallacious assumption that there is no dif- 
ference in the degree of validity among 
histories and social theories. The most re- 
grettable effect of the disruption of the 
teacher’s concept of objectivity has been the 
more than occasional complete swing to 
the idea that scholarship is only a defense 
mechanism and has no relation to ultimate 
social understanding or value. The conclu- 
sion from this is that it is the immediate 
attitude that is wanted and not an under- 
standing of society, and that this attitude 
may be based upon a statement of so-called 
fact from a demagogue seeking to exploit, 
as well as upon the considered opinion of a 
trained and respected scholar seeking to 
explain. That we refuse to credit the latter 
with superhuman objectivity is no reason 
for crediting the former with a suspicion of 
ordinary veracity. All God’s “‘chilluns” may 
have wings, but not all of them are equally 
trustworthy witnesses as to the difference 
between a horse chestnut and a chestnut 
horse. 

There is grave danger that in our reac- 
tion against an imaginary objectivity, we 
may deny the desirability of objectivity it- 
self; that we may assume that an action 
designated as correct may be as desirable 
from a person indoctrinated directly for 
it as from one whose trained intelligence 
and high ideals lead him to that decision. 
Such an assumption denies the very essence 
of democracy itself and paves the way for 
demagogues and dictators. It merely brings 
recruits for that foundation of fools which 
William Bennett Munro has said is the 
basis of every successful political party-a 
great mass of unthinking voters who follow 
tradition even to the extent of voting for a 
properly sponsored yellow dog. 


ILE it may not be much of an 
exaggeration to state, as our anti- 
intellectuals do, that human intelligence is 
a mere speck afloat upon a sea of emotion, 
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democracy as a way of life depends upon 
that speck. And that important speck is the 
special charge of the social studies teacher. 
There are many institutions besides the 
school which concern themselves with the 
emotional side of the individual’s educa- 
tion, and within the school all teachers are 
charged with it. The development of social 
intelligence is the sole responsibility of the 
social studies, and it would be a sad day for 
democracy if these teachers went over to 
any type of emotionalism that would lead 
in directions other than those of tested 
scholarship. 

This becomes a basic assumption in our 
entire scheme of social studies education— 
that the picture of society presented to the 
pupil shall be the most realistic that 
specialists can give. It must be recognized 
that this is no simple matter, because in 
many respects scholars do not agree either 
about present society or its past, and where 
they do not agree the teacher is not justified 
in keeping a pupil in ignorance of either 
opinion. A description of society such as the 
Recent Social Trends? is not subject to suc- 
cessful attack in its general outlines, but 
when translated into a school curriculum 
there is room for many interpretations. 
Only when there is a substantial scholarly 
agreement is our teaching problem solved. 


N the light of our own democratic frame 
of reference, we have selected this picture 
of society as the one to be taught, but our 
dilemma returns in the question: What 
can we teach, as conclusions, beyond the 
areas where scholars agree? 

The nature of the learning process 
answers this, in part at least. In teaching 
any unit within these fields of knowledge, 
one assumes for the learner other ideas and 
conclusions about related units that are 
essential to an understanding of the first. 
These conclusions are taught as conclu- 
sions—indoctrination. Further study will 
bring the learner back to many of them in 


*By the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933. 


order to examine the assumptions on which 
they are based, and to condition and limit 
them. For the time being, however, some 
one thing is to be learned, and most of the 
concepts that surround it must of necessity 
be accepted without much critical analysis, 
The amount that is assumed is in inverse 
ratio to the maturity of the pupil. 

In such indoctrination it seems unob. 
jectionable to lay down one general rule, 
namely, that only those conclusions which 
are well grounded in scholarship shall be 
assumed as true, and that the teacher shall 
recognize a professional responsibility to 
protect pupils against generalizations that 
have no substantial foundation. The de. 
sirability of encouraging pupils to examine 
all generalizations critically does not make 
the teaching of a vast number of them as 
simple conclusions less necessary. 


HEN we come to consider indoc- 

trination in matters that do not so 
readily lend themselves to objective proof or 
to scholarly verification, such as ideals and 
loyalties, the difficulties of the problem in- 
crease. Yet, even in this instance, large fields 
can be marked off where certain standards 
are assumed to be beneficial for society. In 
the fields of morals, as narrowly conceived, 
teachers have always assumed conclusions 
in line with popular opinion. Such indoc- 
trinations belong so completely to our 
society’s “frame of reference” that they are 
not usually regarded as such. They are im- 
posed less by plan than by the very climate 
of opinion in which we live. Nevertheless it 
is desirable even here that high school 
pupils gain experience in evaluating ethi- 
cal concepts in terms of their social signifi- 
cance. The citizen who is moral only be- 
cause of a climate of opinion, which in the 
modern world is subject to substantial 
change, may prove to be a weak support to 
a democratic state. 

Having agreed that the ideas and ideals 
which seem to meet little challenge are 
legitimate material for standards of value, 
we soon return to controversy concerning 
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which ideals are not subject to challenge. 
In this matter objective proof is not nearly 
so available as in the generalizations in the 
more definite social science fields. Yet sub- 
stantial agreement is possible. For ex- 
ample, we all favor improving the ability 
of the pupil to think realistically about 
society, for it seems improbable that the 
quality of citizens in a democracy can be in- 
creased substantially without enlarging the 
influence of critical intelligence. For that 
reason, among others, it is generally assumed 
that indoctrination with attitudes of racial, 
religious, and political tolerance, the teach- 
ing of the historical method, and the devel- 
opment of the habit of suspending judg- 
ment until a reasonable amount of evidence 
is available all result in a more desirable 
citizen. Were these qualities not a part of 
the democratic ideal they would still be 
justified, because they increase the citizen’s 
ability to think realistically about society. 


HERE objective proof is not possi- 
ble, and where no generally ac- 
cepted moral standards are available, what 
other specific attitudes can be designated 
as suitable for general indoctrination? Here 
we might begin with the “choices deemed 
possible and desirable” by the Commission. 
Personal preference, however, favors the 
following somewhat different expression: 
Favorable attitudes toward all qualities 
of mind that improve the individual’s abil- 
ity to think realistically about society. 

Favorable attitudes toward policies that 
do not involve the loss of human life or the 
increase of human suffering over all policies 
that do, no matter how remote the people 
to die or suffer are from the pupil in space, 
time, or social environment. 

Attitudes that make the habitual test of 
policy the good of the entire group, rather 
than the interest of part of the group, status, 
vested interests, or tradition. 

Favorable attitudes toward rational con- 
sideration, and unfavorable attitudes 
toward attempts to obtain action by stimu- 
lating emotional group reactions. 


Favorable attitudes toward the preserva- 
tion and enlargement of civil liberties in 
their most complete forms. 

Beyond these there is a substantial group 
of narrower indoctrinations that seem to be 
clearly justifiable. They are for the most 
part specifically desirable conditions, such 
as a better merit system of civil service or 
resistance to the boss and machine type of 
irresponsible political control. No one 
would oppose such suggestions publicly, 
much as they are delayed in practice. The 
justification for these indoctrinations lies in 
the fact that they are acknowledged as de- 
sirable improvements by all experts, and so 
clearly in line with democratic theory that 
a public defence of them is never, or almost 
never, made. 

Beyond these, what other types of specific 
attitudes can be designated as suitable for 
general indoctrination? The most super- 
ficial answer, as well as the most common, 
is the proposal to indoctrinate with the 
American ideals and traditions of govern- 
ment. This seemingly helpful suggestion 
proves disappointing upon closer analysis. 
Outside of a very narrow area of agreement, 
are Jeffersonian or Hamiltonian traditions 
to be accepted? Or, if we accept the Jeffer- 
son tradition, as most social studies teachers 
do, is our problem solved? Anyone familiar 
with current political controversy knows 
that the most divergent policies are justi- 
fied on Jeffersonian grounds, and, admitting 
that much of this is highly questionable, 
still the mere acceptance of a general state- 
ment helps us very little when it comes to 
specifying desirable attitudes. Beyond a 
strong tendency to favor democratic aims 
and methods over undemocratic, what can 
one do that will not be disguised indoctri- 
nation regarding contemporary partisan 
politics? 

The relatively modest group of indoc- 
trinations listed is democratic in character. 
Any teacher or group of teachers could de- 
fend it before a representative group of 
citizens anywhere in the United States. But 
it does not satisfy everyone. As a frame of 
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reference it is not detailed or extensive 
enough for many. Generally these dissatis- 
fied ones are persons attracted by the success- 
ful efforts of the totalitarian states to indoc- 
trinate pupils with a closed system of de- 
tailed dogma; perhaps they themselves are 
unconsciously affected by the glitter of 
uniforms, the tempo of band music, and the 
agreement that is indicated by thousands of 
“Ja!” votes to one “Nein!” As such states 
are able to define objectives with great 
clarity—they are not bothered by the real- 
ization that a few years of technological 
change may force a revision of goals—their 
success in achieving their immediate objec- 
tives is very evident. The less clearly de- 
fined democratic purposes, in terms of 
skills, knowledges, and emotionalized atti- 
tudes, are not only more difficult to teach 
but less susceptible to measurement. This 
gives to non-authoritarian education an ap- 
pearance of confusion and indirection, an 
appearance, incidentally, which may indi- 
cate a closer relationship to the reality of 
modern life than does the clocklike pre- 
cision of a military parade. But to the lover 
of system and order there is a fatal attrac- 
tion in united action and uniform thinking 
that may easily overshadow all other values. 


HEN there are others who are horrified 

by the fear that large numbers of our 
poorly trained citizens may become victims 
of totalitarian ideals of government. These 
see the problem as one of fighting fire with 
fire. The answer to fascist propaganda is a 
great program of detailed propaganda for 
democracy. Both groups unite in a demand 
for an adoption of these authoritarian 
methods of teaching, albeit for different ob- 
jectives. That is, this last group would in- 
doctrinate for democracy, in the same 
manner and in similar detail as do the 
totalitarian states for their systems of ideas. 
All too often the immediate proposals to 
indoctrinate for democracy center about 
developing hatred for the symbols of 
authoritarianism. It is the labels “Fascist,” 
“Jap,” “Red,” “Nazi,” and “Communist” 


against which unthinking hatred and anger 
are to be developed; it is the names of Hit- 
ler, Stalin, and Mussolini that are to be 
elevated to satanism in the mentality of the 
citizen. It should be evident that such a 
procedure makes an ideal background for 
exploitation by demagogues and expert 
propagandists for selfish interest; the only 
real influence of such teaching is to make 
citizens the willing sheep of the experts who 
know how to shear them by clever manip- 
ulation of symbols. How can a citizen 
reach an intelligent conclusion about for- 
eign policy when he is conditioned to react 
with blind emotion toward the symbols 
he must use in his thinking? It would be 
far better for democracy if the hatreds were 
directed against the fact of injustice, the 
fact of exploitation, and the fact of inhuman 
cruelty. But these are not immediately ef- 
fective enough to satisfy Mr Educator-in-a- 


Hurry. 


MORE fundamental objection to 

these detailed programs of indoctrina- 
tion is that they cannot help but be undemo- 
cratic. The nature of democracy is the 
peaceful compromise of interests that make 
up the state; when we go beyond a very 
general program of indoctrination we im- 
mediately begin to determine the relative 
place of each class in society. First, the 
emotionalist insists, the American tradition 
must be “clarified” or “integrated”; then 
direct and complete indoctrination can 
follow. What is overlooked is that the proc- 
ess of clarification or integration is a proc- 
ess of deciding the controversial issues of 
modern life, and to integrate these tradi- 
tions in any real sense would be to create a 
totalitarianism that would differ in educa- 
tional kind very little from that prevailing 
in the authoritarian states. How can we in- 
tegrate Jeffersonian and Hamiltonian tradi- 
tions except by deciding fundamental 
current controversies? A necessity of any ex- 
tensive program of official indoctrination is 
the control, open or disguised, of a single 
unified group within the state. It makes 
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little difference whether the group is an 
economic Class, social group, or a political 
party; the method of indoctrination is the 
same. Moreover it is a relative matter. The 
less specific the program of indoctrination, 
the more freedom of choice among the ele- 
ments in the society; the more specific, the 
more real the domination by one interest 
or group of interests. 

As long as democracy remains a peaceful 
method of compromising the struggle of 
various elements seeking to gain prestige, 
the program of indoctrination must remain 
small, and the area of pupil choice large. 
So long as democracy is to remain a society 
adjustable to the winds of technological 
and social change, just that long must its 
intellectual framework remain flexible. 


ERE is one other aspect of the problem 
that needs clarification. It seems to 
be a common assumption that the one insti- 
tution for training citizens should maintain 
an exact balance in its teaching on any con- 
troversial issue, even when the forces out- 


_ side of the school may be all on one side or 
| the other. Such an assumption is surely one 


of the most short-sighted imaginable as a 
guiding principle. The social studies class- 
room is the single agency of democracy in 
which trained experts attempt to prepare 
citizens to deal with such issues in a rational 
manner. The experiences within the class- 
room must be set within the general frame- 
work of the social mores of the larger com- 


_ munity. If there is a balance to be obtained 


the classroom teacher must make that bal- 
ance, taking into account these traditions 
and all the contemporary forces in the com- 
munity that influence the minds of young 
citizens. The teacher must visualize goals 


 interms of this total experience, and adjust 


classroom techniques accordingly. To do 


less is to follow a program completely lack- 
ing in realism, but it is not easy. The differ- 
ent backgrounds of pupils frequently make 
the problem one of individual instruction. 
To make each pupil conscious of the sources 
of his ideas about society, and to force him 
to reevaluate his entire set of prejudices in 
the light of what knowledge scholarship is 
able to give him, is no easy task, but it is 
the most important and most difficult feat 
of teaching. It calls for the finest statesman- 
ship, the highest ideals of democratic life, 
and the best minds that society can produce, 
for it is here in the social studies classroom, 
day after day as pupils are trained in demo- 
cratic ways of living, that the future of 
American society is being determined. To 
engage in it is the greatest adventure this 
turbulent world affords. 


ITH this opportunity for high ad- 

venture go the responsibilities of a 
noble profession. These lift the social 
studies teacher’s purposes above the details 
of special programs, and the dominating 
philosophy becomes a faith in the ability of 
American schools to train pupils who under- 
stand modern society, who have the ability 
to think with reasonable objectivity about 
it, who are motivated by enlightened ideals 
and sympathies, and who are possessed of 
such faith in democratic processes that ac- 
tive participation in civic affairs becomes 
the normal condition. To this teacher a 
citizenry so trained is the fundamental re- 
form that is needed to make America a 
better place in which to live. Such an ideal 
takes precedence over whatever specific 
programs may be favored or opposed. And 
it is on this broad ideal that social studies 
teaching must be based if the historic 
American democratic ideals are to be main- 
tained and fulfilled. 























Freedom of Teaching in a Democracy 


CARL WITTKE 





democracy becomes increasingly im- 

portant for the preservation of democ- 
racy. The practical questions raised must 
concern secondary—and perhaps elemen- 
tary—school teachers as well as college 
instructors, with whose problems I am 
somewhat more familiar. 

Perhaps the problem is somewhat dif- 
ferent in the secondary schools, but, when 
I ask myself to what extent it is different, I 
am never able to find a completely satis- 
factory answer. Theoretically, there is a 


Tex issue of freedom of teaching in a 








Are teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools aware of any restric- 
tions on their teaching? Some certainly 
are. Others “play safe” and avoid pos- 
sibilities of controversy. Perhaps others 
already fulfil the obligation recognized 
in this article—to educate both pupils 
and community in the consideration 
of problems that our democracy must 
face. The author, who is professor of 
history and dean of the college of arts 
and sciences at Oberlin College, read 
this address before the joint session of 
the American Historical Association 
and the National Council for the 
Social Studies at Philadelphia on 
December 31. In an expanded and 
somewhat different form the author 
has contributed a chapter on “‘Educa- 
tional Freedom in Colleges and Uni- 
versities” for the forthcoming John 
Dewey Yearbook. 
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difference in the maturity and experience 
of pupils on the various levels of the edu. 
cational process. Yet the conclusion that, 
for this reason, certain problems are too 
complex or too dangerous to discuss with 
high school pupils seems to me to have pro- 
vided so many excuses for some of the most 
calloused sinners against a system of free 
and democratic education that I shrink 
from accepting all its implications. 

If there is to be any intelligent grappling 
with the problems of life, we must begin 
in the schools, which are supposed to be the 
training ground for intelligent and satis- 
fying adult living. Presumably we pay 
taxes to support schools so that our children 
may get ideas in the schoolroom which they 
did not have before, or which they could 
not get so well at home. Schools are organs 
of the good life of the state, so runs the 
argument, and they must save us from the 
tyranny of an uninformed, bigoted public 
opinion. Schools are society’s experiment 
stations, from which we learn what it is 
good to conserve, and when it is time to 
make innovations. Schools are intended to 
save us from violent extremes in social con- 
duct. Their duty is to advance the frontiers 
of human knowledge, to let the fresh air 
of free inquiry blow over controversial is- 
sues, and to help mankind to progress slowly 
and wisely toward a higher civilization. Ina 
democracy freedom of thought and freedom 
of speech are regarded as a good in them- 
selves, and as the most essential attributes 
of free citizens in a democratic society. Dis- 
cussion of public questions is a political 
duty, as well as a safety valve for disgruntled 
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minorities, and discussion without intel- 
lectual freedom would obviously be utterly 
futile. To all of this, every “hundred per 
cent American” would probably subscribe 
_at least in theory. 


ET what does it mean in practice? It is 

clear that the democratic way of life 
is on the defensive in large parts of the 
world, where it has become unpatriotic to 
think, where education has been debauched 
in the interest of narrow nationalism, and 
where truth is being established by govern- 
ment proclamation. This state of affairs is 
not wholly confined to Europe. A Hitler 
or a Mussolini could easily have subscribed 
to those parts of the Lusk report of 1920 
which proclaimed that “the public school 
teacher is a representative and officer of the 
State as it now exists. . . . No person who 
is not eager to combat the theories of social 
change should be entrusted with the task 
of fitting the young and old of this State 
(New York] for the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship.” In Tennessee the doctrine of 
evolution was referred to the omniscience 
of a legislative body for settlement; in the 
schools of the national capitol a beneficent 
Congress forbade even so much as the use 
of the word “communism” by teachers; a 
legislature sitting at the Hub of the Uni- 
verse imposed a loyalty oath on all who 
teach in the Bay State; and federal courts 
have denied citizenship to able teachers for 
no other reason than that they refused to 
promise to go to war. Textbooks are barred 
in certain communities because of their 
discussion of controversial issues, or are 
peddled around in advance of publication 
to make sure that their contents are innoc- 
uous enough to avoid offending any of the 
various pressure groups who seem to have 
determined just how much truth is safe for 
America. 

We pay our money to support schools to 
teach the young idea how to shoot, but 
when a new idea actually sprouts in our 
children’s heads some parents do not regard 
this as evidence of a fair return on their 
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investment but as the signal to mobilize the 
forces of the great American home in de- 
fense of the status quo. Pressure is put on 
the superintendent, who is always subject 
to the pressures of all the good and bad 
interests of his community, and from him 
it is passed on down the line until teachers 
have learned that the road to success runs 
through membership in the chamber of 
commerce and the luncheon clubs, play- 
ing bridge with the right people, attending 
all athletic contests and providing the local 
merchants with winning high school teams, 
or, in other words, becoming community- 
minded, politically sterile, and anemically 
neutral on all the issues that concern the 
community. Even some teachers’ colleges 
and schools of education have been more 
concerned, at times, with developing refine- 
ments of technique about theories of how 
to teach people how to teach something 
they know little about, than with the devel- 
opment of a guild of teachers and adminis- 
trators who understand the function of 
schools in a democracy and who are willing 
to stand up and be counted when the ideals 
and proper prerogatives of their profession 
are attacked. Educationists have demon- 
strated their ability as pressure groups to 
force legislatures to pile up requirements 
for teacher training to the point where, in 
some states, they almost constitute an edu- 
cational racket, but on the larger issues of 
freedom of teaching and tenure rights, in 
their relationship to a fundamentally demo- 
cratic way of life, they have until recently 
been strangely silent or permitted their 
voices to drop to a faint falsetto. 


AN we teachers be free only when we 
are ineffective? Must we, in order to 

be safe, confine discussions of family life to 
the early Greeks, or of the New Deal to the 
New Deal of Tiberius or Diocletian in an- 
cient Rome, or political changes to Plato’s 
dream of Utopia? Or is it possible to tackle 
these perennial problems as they arise a 
little nearer home? May we ask why some 
of our children are poor and others inor- 
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dinately rich? May we dissect the morals of 
advertising, or buying on the installment 
plan, and discuss the need for pure food 
laws? Since we all are consumers, is the 
education of consumers a legitimate edu- 
cational objective? Are we to deal only with 
the abstractions of science, or may we teach 
how science may protect man from exploi- 
tation? If we are in a state of change, what 
kind of a change are we experiencing? May 
we discuss not only changes that have oc- 
curred, but also changes now impending? 
Do we believe that there is a limit to the 
strain any society can stand, and that, there- 
fore, unsolved social problems are poten- 
tial danger spots? Has a theoretically public 
and non-partisan school system the right 
to take a partisan position on, let us say, 
capitalism, the church, the family, and 
democracy itself? Does a teacher become a 
heretic just because he raises questions 
about particular patterns of social behav- 
ior? Is it the business of a school system 
either to overthrow the American system or 
to preserve it, or to commit itself once and 
for all to the essential goodness or badness 
of any set of fundamental ideas? 

These are questions that go to the very 
heart of the issue of the value of democracy 
itself. Unless we are clear about the mean- 
ing of the democratic ideal itself, as a frame 
of reference for our thinking about educa- 
tion, there is little use to talk about freedom 
in the schools. Freedom for the teacher rests 
not upon a desire to protect something for 
the teacher, but to preserve something that 
is indispensable to a democratic society. 
Academic freedom does not exist for the 
teacher, but for the pupils in his classes, 
who must be trained to assume their share 
of responsibility for the direction of the 
whole social process. ‘Teachers can not nur- 
ture a spirit of independent judgment in 
their pupils if they themselves do not have 
it. 


CHOOLS belong to both sides of the 
class struggle; they are not the prop- 
erty of any sect, class, or party, but an organ 


of the general body politic, and it is of the 
essence of democracy not only to tolerate 
differences of opinion but to encourage 
them. In the social sciences, particularly, 
just because of their greater breadth, their 
elusiveness, and their intimate relation to 
social progress or catastrophe, the most im. 
portant educational function may be to 
raise questions, rather than to answer them, 

The high school teacher of the social 
studies has a particularly heavy responsi- 
bility, for he is apt to be the only social 
studies teacher a majority of the pupils wil] 
ever know. In a college, students will prob- 
ably be subjected to the influence of sey. 
eral teachers with somewhat different points 
of view. In the high school, one teacher 
must bear the responsibility for making his 
pupils aware of the several points of view 
which modern scholarship may support. 

The teacher from time immemorial has 
been faced with a dilemma in dealing with 
controversial issues. To avoid them gives 
an air of unreality to the schools, and makes 
the teacher a party to a conspiracy to keep 
pupils in ignorance. To consider them is 
bound to displease somebody and lay the 
teacher open to the charge of being a propa- 
gandist. To play safe and conform to the 
wishes of those in control may be positively 
immoral; to challenge the powers that be 
may be professional suicide. Every society 
wants to preserve its accumulated experi- 
ence and is skeptical of innovation. Prop- 
erly so. Teachers are not the sole experts 
on reconstruction. But all living means 
change and readaptation. We face not only 
new problems, but the necessity of reinter- 
preting old beliefs with new, and reconcil- 
ing the two. We are not clear, at any one 
time, about what traditions we want to 
keep, and with the increasing tempo of 
present-day living we become all the more 
confused. 

There are many questions that arise in 
the schools that can not be settled by an 
appeal to the authority of facts. Belief and 
conduct involve questions of feasibility and 
value, which can not be resolved by an ap- 
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peal to immutable scientific laws. What 
kind of a social order do we want? The 
answer to this question is basic to many 
others, and we do not all agree. Obviously 
we can not leave the decision entirely to 
teachers for they have no monopoly of wis- 
dom or discretion, but still less can we 
leave the decision to outsiders and pressure 
groups which may wish only to perpetuate 
a prejudice or a vested interest. 

We have no blueprint of a perfect social 
order. Many pressure groups have suggested 
blueprints, but none of them, as yet, have 
succeeded in convincing a majority of their 
fellow countrymen of the superiority of 
their plans. 


HE essence of democracy is to develop 

the individual. Discussion, conference, 
and agreement by majority rule is its 
method of procedure. Democracy is willing 
to take a chance on decisions as long as a 
safety valve is left open for harmonious, in- 
telligent compromise, and for the correction 
of errors. Democracy is a quest for political 
and economic justice in a spirit of experi- 
mentation and tolerance. It is at once a 
method for the constant reinterpretation of 
our cultural heritage and a faith in the effi- 
cacy of the discussion method. If we could 
agree on what beliefs are entitled to pre- 
ferred status for all time to come, then the 
question of freedom would be settled and 
we would not have to be discussing it here. 

It seems to me that the schools should 
not indoctrinate, nor insist on any specific 
beliefs, except the belief in the value of the 
democratic approach to our problems. 
Teachers should promote an understand- 
ing of what is meant by democracy rather 
than seek recruits for democracy. The issue 
between authoritarianism and democracy 
must be presented clearly to the pupils, but 
without propagandizing for either. One can 
respect pupils’ beliefs, but at the same time 
show them how to reexamine them. 

No teacher, worthy of his hire, can be 
a neutral in the controversies of the day, 
and none has ever been discovered who suc- 
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ceeded in being completely objective. Every 
teacher has convictions which affect his 
methods. Nevertheless, his job is not to 
impose a particular doctrine, but to pro- 
mote intelligent thinking. 

A teacher has all the rights of citizenship. 
He has a right to participate in public af- 
fairs, to vote, to be a member of various 
groups, and to express his opinions freely 
on his own responsibility as a private 
citizen. He should be careful to make it 
clear that he speaks only for himself. A 
teacher certainly has every right that his 
superintendent or schoolboard members 
have, and if it happens that his views do not 
coincide with theirs that may be unfor- 
tunate, but to ask him to remain silent 
would be to limit his right as a citizen and 
to stultify the processes of democratic edu- 
cation. 


TEACHER is under heavy obliga- 

tion not to abuse his freedom. This is 
especially true of the social science teacher 
in high school. He should not abuse his 
special opportunity and become a propagan- 
dist, though his liberty to state his own 
convictions must be defended against all 
penalties. The question centers on how ade- 
quately the pupils are made aware of the 
varying approaches to the problems of so- 
ciety, past and present, and judgment on 
this point should be kept strictly in the 
hands of the teaching profession. The teach- 
er’s first duty is to give his students an 
example of wise and thorough thinking. 
When he raises questions, he should see to 
it that they are handled by careful study. 
He is under obligation to study himself con- 
tinually so that he may make sure that the 
blind do not continue to lead the blind. 
Discussion, not propaganda, is his major 
job, and the building of social intelligence 
by honest and straight thinking is his ulti- 
mate objective. 

His first duty is, of course, to his school, 
and not to outside activities. A teacher 
should speak in the spirit and temper of the 
scientific process. He must be patient, care- 
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ful, fair and judicial, and not take unfair 
advantage of his pupils. A teacher who is 
aware of his deep obligations to society and 
to his profession will not find it particularly 
easy to become a mere agitator or even a 
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the outset. As a matter of fact, the danger | 
of too much activity by teachers in unpopu. } 


lar causes is greatly exaggerated. Most of 
us have few professional loyalties for which 
we are willing to make real sacrifices, and 








publicist. There is a special mental and few care about freedom to the extent of EL 
moral discipline, as some one has said, for _ risking their jobs in its defense. 
those who enlist as soldiers in the cause of 
truth. Moreover one can be tactful and F the end of democracy is to develop a 
display good manners toward individual | richer human personality, then ow — = 
disputants and still be frank and forthright schools must be protected from all forces 
on the issues involved. Fair-mindedness hostile to the democratic way of life. The 
usually gets one further than anger, and _ teacher must be permitted to keep all the / 
one seldom does a good job of teaching by channels of inquiry open. His freedom ‘te 
getting “fired,” although there are occa- should be limited only by what is necessary re 
sions when a resignation may be necessary and appropriate to stimulate pupils on the shi 
to save one’s self-respect and to take one’s age and educational levels which they have on 
stand on a genuine and critical issue. Scorn, reached, to rethink their basic beliefs. The : 
sarcasm, contempt, and ridicule are not right of the teacher to teach freely grows ie 
effective methods of teaching. Every teacher _ out of the right of the pupil to learn freely. oa 
must show a decent respect for the feelings | Freedom and security for teachers are in es 
of his community and his pupils. On the _ the public interest. A teacher’s freedom is ' 
other hand the school must educate the _ part of the larger question of freedom in [| me 
community also. This can hardly be ac- a democracy. If we do not believe in the [ a 
complished by making everybody angry at __ one, it is useless to discuss the other. om 
det 
; act 
an 
Lack of freedom for the teacher may warp the child’s whole life. He goes we 
to school to a teacher who withholds from him the truth or a part of it in 
and who teaches him many “facts” he later learns to be untrue. As he grows _ 
to manhood and finds that his teachers misled him or concealed part of 
the truth from him, he suffers a shock of disillusionment that shakes his 
confidence in all he learned or was told as a child. If perchance he learn — 
that the teacher misinstructed him, not through ignorance, but through _ 
fear of some master who forced him to compromise with the truth, the it | 


student loses all respect for that teacher. He becomes cynical. His faith in life 
in general is shaken. Much more damage is done, even from the point of 
view of the conservative, than exposure to any number of “dangerous” 
views would work (Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies. New York: Scribner, 1934, p. 752). 

After careful weighing of the factors pro and con, with full realization of 
all the difficulties involved, the author has ceased to ask whether freedom 
is possible, how much of it can be allowed to teachers, whether it will be 
abused. Of course, it will be abused. The really important question is: Dare 
society face the consequences of not permitting the teachers of the next 
generation complete freedom (Jbid., p. 778). 
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Civic Leadership Through Clubs 


ELLIS FORD HARTFORD 





that in our schools we ought to pro- 

vide actual participation and prac- 
tice in order to train future citizens for the 
duties and the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. No doubt we can satisfactorily meas- 
ure achievement in the subject matter of 
civics teaching, but this in no sense may be 
considered a criterion of the real results we 
should expect from the program. In other 
words, there is no guarantee that the teach- 
ing of citizenship subjects in a social studies 
program throughout the elementary and 
secondary grades will have any real effect 
upon the type of future citizens. Until we 
develop means of training our youth in 
actual life situations, and give them actual 
and active participation in the experiences 
we want them to have, we can expect little 
in the way of positive accomplishment in 
real citizenship development. 

Discussion among educators shows the 
need of a program providing for experi- 
ence in active participation, but, so far, 
it presents few practical suggestions for ac- 


A MONG all of us it is fairly well agreed 








This concrete suggestion of one way 
in which the National Council for the 
Social Studies might lead in providing 
actual experience in citizenship train- 
ing is offered by the chairman of the 
social studies department of The du- 
Pont Manual Training High School at 
Louisville and president of the Ken- 
tucky Council for the Social Studies. 





— 




















complishing that end. Several recent expe- 
riences with student clubs and election 
projects point the way to a more compre- 
hensive program of student citizenship 
practice. Some interesting efforts have been 
made, notably at Heights High School, of 
Cleveland; Ohio,! Hiram High School, of 
Hiram, Ohio,? Washington High School, of 
Pasadena, California,? East High School, 
of Rochester, New York,* and in the De- 
troit high schools.® A series of lessons in- 
volving life situations in the elementary 
grades was described in the Grade Teacher 
for January, 1935.° 


T has been pointed out by leading educa- 

tors that our present system of logically 
organized social studies does not guarantee 
any sort of desirable citizenship training. 
Several writers have shown this in compara- 
tively recent articles. David Snedden has 
shown that our plan for education for 
dynamic political membership has been de- 
plorably unrealistic and inadequate.’ The 
classic expressions of Thomas H. Briggs 
have been repeated by thousands of teach- 
ers and administrators with little apparent 





1T. S. Davis, “A Training School for Pupil Leaders,” 
School Review, October, 1935. 

*R. S. Hadsell, “A National Election Project,” Journal 
of the National Education Association, March, 1936. 

* J. O. McClintoc, “Young America at the Polls,” Edu- 
cational Method, November, 1933. 

“A. N. Gibbons, “An International Relations Club,” 
Social Education, September, 1937. 

*C. C. Barnes, “Teaching Political Citizenship in the 
Schools,” Social Studies, May, 1936. 

*M. G. Andrews, “Teaching Citizenship.” 

™“A Great Gap in American Educational Planning,” 
Education, September, 1933. 
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effect upon the programs and procedures in 
the schools.* John Dewey® and William H. 
Kilpatrick’? have stated the essentials of 
such a program over and over again for 
more than twenty years, but, nevertheless, 
scant progress has been made toward ap- 
plication in the schools. 


ECOGNIZED authorities in the field of 
R extracurricular activities recognize cer- 
tain values in clubs and student citizenship 
programs. Teachers interested in this sub- 
ject should be familiar with the material 
discussed by Charles R. Foster;™ Elbert K. 
Fretwell;!2, Riverda Harding Jordan;'* 
Joseph Roemer, Charles Forrest Allen, and 
Dorothy Atwood Yarnell;* and in the 
Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education.%* Some of 
the recent books on the teaching of the 
social studies deal briefly with this question. 
Those of particular importance are by M. J. 
Stormzand and R. H. Lewis,’* A. C. and 
D. H. Bining,” and by Edgar Bruce Wes- 
ley.18 Perhaps the best discussions of the 
subject are to be found in two books on 
training for citizenship, one by Roy W. 
Hatch and the other by Clyde B. Moore. 
Both of these authors show that citizenship 
is measured in action or participation. A 





* “Extra-Curricular Activities in Junior High Schools,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, January, 
1922. 

* See Moral Principles in Education. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1909. 

# See “Education of Adolescents for Democracy,” Re- 
ligious Education, June, 1919. 

 Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School. 
Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing, 1925. 

12 Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1931. 
48 Extra-Classroom Activities. 

1928. 

™ Basic Student Activities. New York: Silver Burdett, 
1935, and J. Roemer and C. F. Allen, Extra-Curricular 
Activities in Junior and Senior High Schools. Boston: 
Heath, 1926. 

* Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 
1926, Part II, “Extra-Curricular Activities.” 
%* New Methods in the Social Studies. 

Farrar & Rinehart, 1935. 

™ Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary Schools. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935. 

* Teaching the Social Studies. Boston: Heath, 1937. 


New York: Crowell, 


New York: 


short quotation from each should prove 
sufficient to illustrate this viewpoint. The 
first says that “information or fact content 
is not enough; we must somehow get these 
young citizens to live their civics in con. 
crete situations every school day, in every 
subject, in school and out.’® The quotations 
from the opinions of the other are similar: 
“It is through participation that citizenship 
becomes meaningful,” and again, ‘‘Citizen. 
ship is what the citizen does.” 

These opinions have been cited to show 
the growing recognition of the fact that our 
teaching of the social studies insofar as it is 
to contribute to the end of “citizenship” 
must offer opportunities for practice in its 
responsibilities and desirable activities, 
However here our problem becomes more 
complicated. Out of all the discussion there 
are comparatively few programs of prac- 
tical value actually offered for adoption. 
Since, no matter how eager a teacher may 
be to do some effective citizenship teaching, 
the first consideration must be to devise a 
program, it is the purpose of this article to 
point out the possibility of using the social 
studies club as a means of offering oppor- 
tunities for actual participation in life sit- 
uations and experiences in citizenship. 

In most secondary schools of today, vari- 
ous clubs exist among students of the social 
studies department. These are usually called 
History Club, Social Studies Club, Social 
Science Club, Current Events Club, Inter- 
national Relations Club, Politics Club, So- 
ciology Club, or Economics Club.*! How- 
ever, whatever may be the special name in 
the individual school, the character and 
purposes of them all are essentially very 
much alike, and the term Social Studies 
Club can be used to designate all such or- 
ganizations in this discussion. 





"Training in Citizenship. New York: Scribner, 
1926, p. 1. 
™ Citizenship Through Education. New York: 


American Book, 1929, pp. 266, 267. 

"A study of clubs in the Kentucky high schools by 
the writer found all these names in use, but the first, 
second, fourth, and fifth predominated. 
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A PossIBLE PROGRAM 


HE National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies might, in this writer’s opinion, well 
study the advisability of developing and 
sponsoring a program to deal with this 
hase of activity. It might set up general 
standards for organizations in the schools 
represented among its members. Such or- 
ganizations might also be administered by 
the National Council in much the same 
manner as the national honor society now 
sponsored in high schools by the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association.?2 The 
writer recently completed a brief study of 
social studies clubs from a questionnaire 
distributed among teachers in the summer 
schools of Kentucky. In answering this ques- 
tionnaire an overwhelming majority fa- 
vored organization of such clubs by the 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies.” 
The wider organization by the National 
Council would probably find a similar re- 
sponse elsewhere. 

For such an undertaking the Council 
should plan to issue charters, work at some 
system of awards and prizes, and perhaps 
offer a limited number of scholarships on a 
national basis. Insignia and other details of 
organization arranged by the national body 
would appeal further to the clubable char- 
acteristics of youth and would seem of great 
importance to the students. 

If any degree of standardization is sought 
~—and probably it should be—it could be 
obtained by providing certain compulsory 





"Student Life is a monthly magazine edited at 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, subscription $1.00 or 50c to 
members of the Department of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. “It is the plan of Student Life to encourage better 
practices in student activities in secondary schools.” 

*E. F. Hartford, “Social Studies Clubs in Kentucky 


High Schools,” Kentucky Council for the Social Studies 
Bulletin, August, 1937. 


features and leaving other suggested ones 
to be optional. This contributor’s sugges- 
tions for compulsory features would in- 
clude: education against propaganda; 
proper consideration of current events; 
school elections and voting practice; stu- 
dent government; a course in parliamen- 
tary law; teaching and practice of the tech- 
nique of library research; participation in 
school and community drives, “Constitu- 
tion Week,” and public discussion; some 
provision for visual aids activities, social 
studies exhibits, school handbooks, a 
museum or collection, and student trips; 
and some such citizenship ritual convoca- 
tion as was developed in the high schools of 
Pittsburgh. This is an elaborate assembly 
program used as the culminating feature of 
the course of citizenship training for high 
school students in which civic ideas, ideals, 
and a code of citizenship are stressed. Ob- 
viously not all of these features will be 
suitable to any one school, but it would 
be feasible to allow each school to choose 
from such a list a required number with 
certain others chosen perhaps from an op- 
tional list or possibly original with the par- 
ticular school and peculiarly adapted to its 
needs. A program like this, in the main at 
least, selected by the individual club and 
approved by the central organization, might 
be certified as complete at the end of the 
year and perhaps tested, measured, and 
rated for its degree of successful comple- 
tion, all as a basis on which to award prizes 
and scholarships. 


yn an outline of possible features is 
suggested only as a basis for further dis- 
cussion. The main plan seems entirely 
workable, but the details ought to be de- 
cided on only after a good deal of thought 
and discussion among widely differing 
schools. 














A Social Studies Library 


HAROLD GLUCK 





ITHOUT any noticeable dissent 
W exer: of the social studies have 

for years had presented to them 
the educational theory that a complete so- 
cial studies library is necessary in order that 
teaching efficiency may reach its highest 
point. In his Teaching of the Social Studies 
Edgar B. Wesley points out that, “Every 
national committee report in the field of 
the social studies has stressed the need of an 
ample supply of books. The Committee of 
Seven, reporting in 1899, said: “The library 
should be the center and soul of all study 
in history and literature; no vital work can 
be carried on without books to which pupils 
have ready and constant access.’ The Com- 
mittee of Five made similar comments in 
1910.” In the Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the So- 
cial Studies of the American Historical 
Association we find the Commission saying, 
“Although the gifted and well-trained 
teacher will be able to achieve much from 
the use of a few textbooks and the utiliza- 
tion of the life and institutions of the school 
and surrounding community, a_ well- 
equipped library is indispensable to the 
realizations of the purposes outlined by the 


+ Boston: Heath, 1937, pp. 324-25. 








In this article a teacher in the Wal- 
ton High School, New York, presents 
his own experience in using a class- 
room social studies library in the hope 
that it may be helpful to others. 
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Commission.”* Paul S. Lomax and H. A. 
Tonne assume the necessity and provide a 
separate section of their Problems of Teach- 
ing Economics for “‘A List of Books Suitable 
for Use in Establishing a High School Li- 
brary in Economics.”* Other writers in their 
discussion of methods in the social studies 
assume the presence of a library as a neces- 
sary requisite. M. J. Stormzand and R. H. 
Lewis present a chapter on “Laboratory 
Method and Visual Aids” in New Methods 
in the Social Studies.t The only trouble 
with carrying out their excellent suggestions 
is that one must have the material; and also 
to carry out the program of Leon C. Mar- 
shall and Rachel Marshall Goetz® without 
an adequate library is, in my opinion, an 
impossibility. Even a good many textbooks 
are so arranged that in order to use them 
successfully one must have a library. 


N the other hand what are the facts 
concerning the adequacy of most 
school libraries? How many schools have a 
“complete” social studies library? Probably 
most schools will agree with a recent article 
in High Points, which points out that “the 
tendency all over the country in the teach- 
ing of Social Studies is to get away from the 
textbook recitation method and make the 
Social Studies classroom a laboratory. This 





* New York: Scribner, 1934, pp. 62-63. 

* New York: Prentice-Hall, 1932, pp. 353-59; see also 
W. G. Kimmel, “The Management of the Reading Pro- 
gram in the Social Studies,” National Council for the 
Social Studies Publication. No. 4, 1929. 

*New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1935. 

* Curriculum-Making in the Social Studies. 
York: Scribner, 1936. 
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is the course recommended by all recent 
national committees. To do, or even to ap- 
proach it, we need much greater library 
facilities than we have at present. Specifi- 
cally, we need many more up-to-date books 
which can be secured immediately upon 
publication. We need more copies of the 
books we already have. . . . Another related 
tendency is to vitalize Social Studies and 
teach pupils to discriminate on controver- 
sial issues by the study of current problems. 
To do this at all adequately, we need maga- 
zines—several subscriptions to a large num- 
ber of magazines of differing points of 
view.”® Then how many schools have a so- 
cial studies laboratory room in which there 
is a complete library? Finally, suppose such 
a room did exist with all the books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, reference materials of all 
types, could it actually be shown that it is 
worth the having? 


OR several years I have considered the 
Fics question. Suppose I could have such 
a room with such equipment at my disposal, 
how would it affect my teaching? How 
would it affect me? How would it affect my 
students? What would it prove, or disprove? 
The possibilities were infinite. I decided to 
find some answers. If the school would pro- 
vide a teaching room with library cases for 
thousands of books, I would build such a 
collection. It sounded like a wild dream, 
but the school authorities agreed, and it 
was possible to get the money through per- 
sonal resources. Today my students have a 
really excellent economics library which 
contains some 500 books, about 55 different 
periodicals, and more than 600 pamphlets. 
About $700 is spent each year in keeping 
the library up to date, but similar results 
could certainly be obtained on a smaller 
scale or expenditure. With this at my stu- 
dents’ disposal, I have taught an economics 
that is different. The whole situation has 
changed in a way that I would have found 
unbelievable until I tried it. 





*By W. R. Ryan, “Famine in the Library,” High 
Points, September, 1937. 


HE physical presence of these books in a 

special classroom has an effect upon the 
students, who are not in any sense picked 
members of their class. It seems as though 
the ghost of Gutenberg is present in the 
room, whispering to each student, “Ask the 
teacher if you can borrow a book.” The 
books themselves are their own stimuli. 
There is no necessity to create an artificial 
situation in order to stimulate reading. In 
the past I distributed mimeographed read- 
ing lists and used all the time-honored de- 
vices to inculcate a desire to read. Even in 
as large a city as New York, with easily avail- 
able school libraries and many public li- 
braries, it was hard for the students to get 
books at the right time—or even to get them 
at all. Furthermore, there comes a strategic 
moment in each lesson, when reading ma- 
terial can be used to the best advantage. To 
be able to give the material to the student 
at that very moment is to strike when the 
iron is hot—or hottest. 

With books all about them the students 
wish to start borrowing the very first day 
of class. Only those that can be read and 
understood without a previous knowledge 
of economics are lent to the students at 
first. In such a situation the teacher has a 
great advantage; it is the teacher who does 
the student the favor by lending him a 
book, and not the student who does the 
teacher a favor by meeting an assignment. 
Many students read books for which they 
receive no credit on their marking card. 
Fewer questions of credit arise. Students 
want to read because they want to read. 
Books are lent when interest is aroused dur- 
ing the class period; they are returned early 
in the morning so that no time need be lost 
during the class recitations. The question 
“What have you read?” is often asked. Stu- 
dents recommend books to one another; and 
it is fruitful, when possible, for the teacher 
to discuss the book with the recommender 
and the “recommendee.” 

Although it is of course difficult to esti- 
mate accurately how many pupils read and 
how much they read, there are some con- 
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clusions that can be reported. In the eco- 
nomic geography class I keep a progress 
sheet for each girl. All reports are written, 
and then we discuss them. The minimum is 
ten reports a term, and the maximum has 
been twenty. The average is fifteen reports. 
For the economics classes an estimate is 
more difficult because not all reports are 
written, but on the basis of library cards and 
book sheets it is possible to estimate an 
average of from six to eight books read by 
each pupil. The overwhelming majority 
speak of a growing love of reading, which is 
shown not only in their expressions of 
interest but also by buying books and by 
using the general school and the public 
libraries. 


NE result of the use of this library was 
unexpected, though it should not 
have been. The parents of the students are 
also reading the books and magazines! This 
was discovered by accident. In several cases 
students requested an extension of time be- 
fore returning their books. “Mother is read- 
ing it.” “Dad has it, and I can’t begin it 
until he finishes.” This fact has been used to 
good advantage in several cases. There are 
books that are a little too hard for some 
students to read; but, if someone can read 
this book with the student, and the two of 
them discuss it, the student can understand 
the book. This has led to a profitable parent- 
pupil-teacher relationship. 


NOTHER result of the use of this li- 
A brary is so relatively recent that it still 
has me guessing. I am not certain to what 
it will lead. The early desire of children to 
ask ‘““Why?” or “What?” is still present in 
our students, provided we do not kill or dull 
that desire by insipid teaching or the re- 
moval of situations that stimulate. In one 
section of the library there are some books 
and magazines which are for my “profes- 
sional” use only. It is not the type of ma- 
terial that we would ordinarily consider as 
within the scope of the high school stu- 
dent’s reading ability. Included in this 
group are books like A Charter for the So- 


cial Sciences by Charles A. Beard,” An Jn. 
troduction to the History of the Social 
Sciences in Schools by Henry Johnson,’ The 
Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence known as “The Improve. 
ment of Education, Its Interpretation for 
Democracy,”® The Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies en- 
titled “Education Against Propaganda,” 
and magazines like Social Education and 
High Points. 

The students examine the library very 
carefully, always watching for new books 
and magazines that are constantly being 
added, and there was this one section 
not being used. Why? Several students ex- 
pressed a desire to read them and to exam- 
ine the magazines. I explained the nature 
of the material to them, perhaps subcon- 
sciously desiring to discourage them. They 
seemed only the more interested. Why not 
permit students to examine this aspect of 
the social studies? It might do them—and 
us—a lot of good! Dr Beard’s book was the 
first of these books to be lent to a student. 
My interview with her showed definitely 
that she understood its contents, and she 
thanked me for lending it. An article en- 
titled “Suggestions concerning a New Sylla- 
bus in Economic Geography” in High 
Points was successfully read and used by 
a pupil teacher preparing a lesson for a 
socialized recitation. The Yearbook entitled 
“Education Against Propaganda” worked 
very well in conjunction with an article on 
“Pressure Groups and Propaganda.”!? And 
there are some excellent articles in Social 
Education which can be read to advantage 
by the students. My students in economic 
geography enjoy reading articles in the 
Journal of Geography as well as in other 
magazines. 





* New York: Scribner, 1932. 

8 [bid. 

® Washington: National Education Assoc., 1937- 

% To be obtained from H. E. Wilson, Lawrence Hall, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

™ February, 1937. 

* Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May, 1935. 
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THIRD result of the use of this li- 
brary has been fully discussed else- 
where.!® It involves the correlation of the 
social studies and the foreign languages. 
The foreign languages in our school are 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German. I 
have been very successful in using eco- 
nomic books in foreign languages with 
various students who study these tongues. 
Some of the recent additions to the library 
are Rockefeller, Rey Del Petroleo by R. 
Courau;!* Problemas de la Nueva Cuba; 
Geografia Comercial De Las Naciones 
Latino-Americanas;® Historia de La Re- 
publica Argentina; volumes of Scuole 
Italiane All’Estero;*8 Album De Oro De La 
Republica Dominica;'® Les Cigares De La 
Havane.”° 
Miss Clark has given us in Geography in 
the Schools of Europe” a list of foreign 
textbooks. Books of this type should be 
bought and be used by the students. Lists of 
this type should also be prepared in eco- 
nomics and history. Here is a fertile field 
for further experimentation and research. 


S there a teacher of the social studies who 
would not feel a thrill in handling an 
old edition of Adam Smith or Jean Baptiste 
Say? There is a romance and charm con- 
nected with old books that is difficult to ex- 
press with mere words. The use of old edi- 
tions proved to be a powerful incentive 
with my economic classes. The whole course 
of my using them happened accidentally. 
We were discussing the divisions of eco- 
nomics into its various fields. I pointed out 
the contributions of Say to economics** and 





* Harold Gluck, The Social Studies and Foreign 
Languages. New York: Abco Press, 1937. 

“Santiago De Chile: Biblioteca Ercilla, 1934. 

** New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1935. 

* By E. Santibafiez. New York: Appleton, 1919. 

“ By Vicente F. Lopez. Buenos Aires: Kraft, 1913. 

* Verona: Mondadori, 1933 and 1935. 

* Habana: Sindicato De Artes Graficas, 1936. 

* Habana: National Commission for Propaganda of 
Cuban Government, no date. 

= New York: Scribner, 1934. 

* See L. H. Haney, History of Economic Thought. 
New York: Macmillan, 1926. 


then mentioned that I had a copy of an 
1827 translation and a copy of an 1832 trans- 
lation of his Treatise on Political Economy. 
Immediately came numerous requests from 
the students to read the book. Feebly I tried 
to explain that these books were old edi- 
tions and valuable; but it was in vain. The 
students who read Say’s book understood 
the various chapters very well. Yet I doubt 
if, at that time, they would ever have un- 
dertaken the task of reading a modern edi- 
tion of Say. A copy of the 1801 edition of 
Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments 
next went into circulation. To understand 
Smith correctly one ought to read this book 
with Wealth of Nations. Carlson has prop- 
erly pointed out that “properly interpreted 
the two books of Smith will be seen to be 
integral parts of a whole system.”** Unfor- 
tunately it seemed for a time as though this 
field of activity would have to be halted 
owing to the difficulty of getting old books. 
However the problem was solved to some 
extent by using reprints. Within recent 
years the use of the offset process has made 
available certain classics at reasonable 
prices. The students were thus able to read 
John Wheeler’s Treatise of Commerce and 
Thomas Mun’s Discourse of Trade. 
Nicholas Barbon’s Discourse of Trade, 
Samuel Fortrey’s Englands Interest and Im- 
provement, and Jacob Vanderlint’s Money 
Answers All Things,® all proved to be 
within the mental capacity of bright stu- 
dents. Parts of Mountifort Longfield’s Lec- 
tures on Political Economy” were also read. 
The interesting conclusion from the use 
of these books was the fact that it was pos- 
sible not only to interest students in these 
classics but to transfer this interest to mod- 
ern editions of them and to other books 





* “Heterodoxy in Monopolistic Competition,” Journal 
of Social Philosophy, July, 1937. 

* Both reprints by the Facsimile Text Society. New 
York City, 1931, 1930. 

*® Reprint of Economic Tracts, ed by J. H. Hollander 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1905, 1907, 1914. 

* London School of Economics and Political Science 
Series of Reprints of Scarce Tracts in Economic and 
Political Science, no. 6, 1931. 
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dealing with later aspects and developments 
of problems and topics treated in these early 
works. 


EST it may be thought that interest in 
the classical authors is cultivated too 
heavily, may I say that the library includes 
such modern books as The New Democracy 
by Harold Ickes, A Planned Society by 
George Soule, Men and Machines by Stuart 
Chase, New Frontiers by Secretary Wallace, 
The Rise of American Civilization by the 
Beards, and files of such periodicals as the 
Nation, Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Journal of 
Geography, and Consumers’ Research. 


UCH a library, as large as the one at my 
- command, naturally permits the use of 
the laboratory period in the teaching of 
economic geography with results to be de- 
scribed some other time. The ordinary class 
recitation in economic geography was 
abolished. Individual progress sheets were 
established, and conferences were held with 
each student. The most remarkable result 
of all was the realization that here was a 
wonderful opportunity for personal devel- 
opment. Slowly but surely, many of these 
students became aware both of their limita- 
tions and of their inherent possibilities for 
growth. 


FIRMLY believe that a complete library 
| is an absolute necessity for successful 
teaching in the social studies. Teachers 
should make every effort to have the school 
authorities build such collections. But if 
they fail, what then? Are teachers to throw 


up their hands? This anticipates a question 
which probably has arisen in the mind of 
the reader, “You built a library, but how 
about us? We can’t spend a fortune.” My 
answer is this: “It is actually possible to 
build a library of this type for ‘A Dollar, 
Less, or Nothing.’’’*? In a later article | 
hope to be able to present a list of books 
that can be bought for a dollar or less, and 
another list of all the material available for 
nothing—and it would surprise you to find 
how much can be had for nothing! 

It is not very easy to judge the effects of 
using this library upon the teacher. It has 
required an enormous amount of work. 
Books, magazines, and various articles must 
be read and checked to see if they are suit- 
able for student use. Extra time is needed 
for individual student conferences. ‘The end 
of a day may bring mental and physical 
fatigue. But all this fades into mere insig- 
nificance before one fact. I am conscious 
of pupil growth, of real opportunity and 
stimulation for able students who often 
have been neglected. In many students 
there takes place a mental awakening, a 
growing enthusiasm for knowledge, and an 
ability to think logically and correctly. 
Teaching has become worth while! I do not 
feel any longer that I am just one of many 
teachers, for I have given my students some- 
thing they will continue to use long after 
they have forgotten who their teacher was. 





* For example Henry A. Wallace, New Frontiers. 
$1.00. Blue Ribbon Press, 384 Fourth Avenue, New 
York; Thorstein Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class. 
g5c. or Karl Marx, Capital and Adam Smith, Wealth of 
Nations, each $1.10. Modern Library, 20 East 57th 
Street, New York; also Grosset and Dunlap, 1140 Broad- 
way publish a series of reprints of $1.00 each. 
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Training in Democratic Followership 


and Leadership 


JOHN P. DIX 





ment is sound. That does not mean an 

artificial set-up, or much unrealistic 
going through meaningless motions. Classes 
and schools offer natural groups that have 
need for organization, activities, and social 
control. Actual practice in citizenship 
should include worthwhile endeavors, well 
planned and well executed, although pre- 
sumably creative and enthusiastic teaching 
must guide and stimulate effective pupil 
participation. Surely in a democracy teach- 
ers ought to give opportunities for pupils 
to practice self-government—democratic fol- 
lowership and leadership—as preparation 
for later intelligent participation in a de- 
mocracy. In civics courses especially each 
semester might well include some major 
activity in self-government that applies to 
and supplements the classwork. Two such 
projects that have stood the test of seven 
years of practice and experimentation are 
described here. These involve all of the 
pupils in every class; and both extend 
through five weeks. The objectives in both 
are a better understanding of democratic 


Prsene participation in school govern- 








Much is heard of training for leader- 
ship. In a democracy training in fol- 
lowership is also important. A teacher 
of civics in the public schools of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, reports some of his 
efforts to use democratic procedures 
in junior and senior high school 
classes. 
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procedures, more intelligent followership 
and leadership, better parliamentary pro- 
cedures, full but orderly discussion of con- 
troversial questions, and experience in the 
“give-and-take” necessary in a democracy. 


Junior Hicu ScHoot Civics 


as effective procedures in junior high 
school civics for training pupils in 
democratic followership and leadership in- 
clude: (1) the nomination and election of 
officers; (2) making a class poster with the 
class name and design, a class and life creed, 
and a statement of class and life goals—all 
adopted by the class following reports by 
special committees; (3) keeping coopera- 
tively a community map showing schools, 
churches, pupils’ homes, and other points 
of interest, together with needed civic im- 
provements; (4) discussing urban and rural 
life; (5) preparing a chart contrasting 
urban and rural life; (6) keeping a civic 
attitude and conduct diary—a weekly record 
of home, school, church, and community 
life, of leisure activities, and any com- 
munity needs that may have been observed; 
and (7) keeping a record of a “myself— 
physically, mentally, spiritually, and 
socially.” These seven activities are car- 
ried on over a five week period as parts of 
units on “Group Living” and “Social Con- 
trol”; they are closely related to other class 
work and to the supervised study of the 
pupils. 

During the remaining weeks of the first 
semester, informal discussion or dramatiza- 
tions of problems are held at the weekly 
club period. The discussions may concern 
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machines, unemployment, conservation, 
consumers’ problems, or community affairs; 
dramatization may show an interview be- 
tween an employer and an applicant for a 
job, or the work of some civic agency, or 
may reconstruct some event reported in a 
news broadcast. These club meetings give 
opportunity for class officers and commit- 
tees to lead in programs and activities. The 
teacher, however, does not hesitate to inter- 
vene or even to adjourn the meeting if it is 
unplanned or poorly conducted, and he 
may need to correct or emphasize facts pre- 
sented or views expressed. A naturalization 
play, ““How Tony De Prato, Italian, Became 
Tony Pratt, American,” found in Roy W. 
Hatch, Training in Citizenship, has proved 
helpful. Dramatizations, pantomimes, and 
reports on “The Flag of the United States” 
or other topics may be presented, or cur- 
rent news may be considered, with cartoon 
and picture interpretations, drawings, and 
posters to illustrate events and stimulate 
interest. Panel discussions on war, arbitra- 
tion, and international relations are often 
held at the end of the semester in connec- 
tion with study of the world community. 


CLASS ORGANIZATION 


ACH civics class is organized with officers 
F and committees by the end of the fifth 
week of each semester. During the first five 
weeks promising. pupils are given an op- 
portunity to demonstrate capacity for 
leadership. Experience shows that after five 
weeks of meetings and organizing, followed 
by campaigning, primaries, and general 
elections, classes make excellent selections. 
A constitution, drafted and approved by 
earlier classes, is amended to fit the wishes 
and needs of each new class. The changes 
usually concern the qualifications of officers, 
limitations on the number of offices that 
may be held by one person, the time of 
meetings, and the like. Each committee has 
a chairman and secretary, and is made 
responsible for two or three major activi- 
ties in each period of five weeks. 

Pupils must often be encouraged to think 


for themselves and to express their views; 
occasionally, however, empty talk, asser- 
tions not supported by evidence, or an 
argumentative attitude, or disorderly con- 
duct must be discouraged. 


CoMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


OOPERATIVE community activities 
are receiving a great deal of emphasis 
at this time. Some teachers take pupils on 
more or less carefully planned trips to points 
of interest, as for example the courthouse, 
county jail, or local newspaper plant. 
Schools and the homerooms occasionally 
develop cooperative community activities. 
Larger communities provide many oppor- 
tunities, as Paul R. Hanna suggests in 
Youth Serves the Community, although 
class schedules often interpose obstacles. 
Local issues may be studied and discussed, 
community political and social agencies ob- 
served, employment opportunities analyzed, 
population trends followed, and possibly 
some comparisons with other communi- 
ties, both similar and different, systemati- 
cally made. 

The local newspaper should not be 
neglected. A scrapbook or collection of clip- 
pings, cartoons, and human interest ma- 
terials are often kept to illustrate govern- 
ment activities, the use of propaganda, and 
the formation of public opinion. Pupils are 
encouraged to listen to the news broadcasts. 
Stilted and formal class reports without any 
meaning and interest are discouraged. 
Where books and materials are available, 
the laboratory method proves feasible and 
effective. 

Social studies teachers have not used 
movies, slides, and other illustrative devices 
to any great extent. Administrative diff- 
culties in finding materials, making them 
available when needed, and operating ma- 
chines seem to stand in the way. Neverthe- 
less such aids have a real future. 

Daily class procedures are highly impor- 
tant. Social studies teachers might well 
analyze their procedures. It is too easy to 
blame boys and girls for not being better 
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citizens, followers, leaders, and “‘little ladies 
and gentlemen,” when the fault may really 
lie in our overemphasis on artificial con- 
duct patterns, and our own bad examples. 
Most teachers are annoyed by pupils’ talk- 
ing, by the nervous energy and restlessness 
of adolescents. We tend to rate pupils high 
if they are graven images, conform quietly, 
and avoid disturbing us. Traditional tech- 
niques tend to crush democratic training in 
followership and leadership even in those 
classes most concerned with training in 
democracy. Such training should encourage 
spontaneity, though admittedly some con- 
trol must be exercised while young citizens 
learn that freedom must be accompanied 
by responsibility. It should go without say- 
ing that in the community each of us needs 
to be more than a classroom teacher, and 
that we need to encourage, expect the best, 
work with, and keep young with our pupils. 
That does not imply any loss of respect, con- 
trol, or teaching power. 

Common sense must be used in all activi- 
ties. So-called progressive education often 
runs riot. Controlled freedom is essential 
in school as out. We are never absolutely 
free anywhere to do as we please, irrespec- 
tive of others. Sane followership and leader- 
ship training develops thinking, courtesy, 
honesty, decency, responsibility, _ self- 
reliance, and personality and character. If 
our procedure fails to achieve these objec- 
tives, the failure calls for analysis by the 
teacher and the class. 


HicuH ScHooL GOVERNMENT 


IMILAR activities may be employed in 
S the second semester of junior high 
school or in the study of American govern- 
ment in senior high school. During the first 
five weeks the development of the subject 
matter is supplemented by practical drama- 
tizations. Caucus gatherings are held after 
school during the second week of the unit; 
two parties are formed, chairmen and secre- 
taries elected, candidates nominated in pri- 
maries for major offices, and planks pro- 
posed for class platforms. Primary campaign 


talks are given the fourth Monday of the 
semester and the primary election is held 
the next day. Much campaigning is con- 
ducted during this fourth week. Posters, 
tags, buttons, and handbills are often used. 
On the fifth Monday the final campaign 
speeches are given by the remaining can- 
didates, and the general election is held the 
following day. For the general election non- 
partisan Australian ballots are typed by 
volunteers, or sometimes printed by pupils 
studying printing. Constitutional amend- 
ment ballots are used, if constitutional 
changes are to be voted on. Pupils from 
each party, not running for office, act as 
election officials, registering pupils after 
school and checking the ballots as pupils 
vote. 

The party platforms relate to the class 
constitution and to any question of class 
activities, powers and policies of officers, 
rights of the class, or the like. The teacher 
joins in discussions of proposed amend- 
ments. The qualification of officers, the du- 
ties of major and minor officers, the time 
of club meetings, and other matters are 
considered by the various classes. Student 
opinion forms in the course of free discus- 
sion in which facts can be weighed fairly. 
Effective participation as followers and 
leaders thus accompanies five weeks of study 
of general principles of government. Many 
pupils assert themselves more than ever be- 
fore. Every pupil has some part to play 
and learns to be, if not a better leader, at 
least a better follower by participating in 
worthy activities. Correlations in English, 
printing, and homeroom activities are made 
in this project; often campaign posters are 
made in the art classes, and, in connection 
with the government unit, models of capi- 
tols or cities, with miniature buildings and 
streets, can be made in studios or shops. 
State flags can be made in art, clothing, and 
civics courses. 

Controlled freedom, in which the teacher 
may lead through suggestions, is still essen- 
tial. Once responsibility is defined and as- 
signed the teacher should let the class parties 
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and groups work out platforms, select can- 
didates, and prepare registration forms, 
ballots, etc. The campaigning and elections 
must, however, be kept positive; personali- 
ties and “mudslinging” may need to be dis- 
couraged. 

Conferences of officers or leaders are held, 
if possible, each five weeks. Definite train- 
ing is given at this time, and suggestions 
for group procedures and programs, ways 
of getting general pupil participation, and 
other such matters are discussed. 


Mock TRIAL 


URING the second five weeks of the 
D study of government, pupils may plan 
and stage a mock trial. Those who are in- 
terested meet after school and appoint 
judges, lawyers, defendants, plaintiffs, 
sheriffs, clerks, and juries. A case involving 
an accident, counterfeiting, or kidnapping 
is usually developed. The trial is rather well 
rehearsed as far as each individual’s part is 
concerned. As in the election, there may 
be several meetings held after school, or 
during study periods, in the civics labora- 
tory or classroom. Comparisons and con- 
trasts of the planned trial with actual trials 
are developed in the regular teaching of the 
lesson. One class period is taken for the 
trials. As in the case of elections, little 
other time is taken from the lesson devel- 
opment itself in either the election or trial. 
Other classes are often invited to the 
dramatization. The classroom is arranged 
like an actual courtroom, and the trial is 
conducted as in the courts. 

Elections and trials help to stimulate in- 
terest and motivate the actual teaching of 
facts, attitudes, creative thinking and act- 
ing, and the give-and-take of discussion, 
planning, and executing undertakings to- 
gether. There is little horseplay or lost mo- 
tion in these two activities of the first ten 
weeks of the second semester, and student 
response has been at all times excellent. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


CTIVITIES such as those described re. 
A quire careful planning. The duties 
and powers of officers and committees must 
be defined clearly. Nagging and waste mo- 
tion must be avoided. Meetings should be 
few, their programs vital. General partici- 
pation is very necessary, though admittedly 
it can not be imposed or forced; it grows 
out of challenging and purposeful activities 
that accomplish something for the good and 
satisfaction of all. Opportunity to work on 
committees should be open to everyone. 
Group evaluation of group activity and in- 
dividual evaluation of individual achieve- 
ment are important. If pupils are to develop 
leadership, they must be given responsibil- 
ity, and they must make choices for them- 
selves. If they are to be good followers, they 
must be allowed to work out their problems 
and differences by democratic procedures. 
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Social Studies — From the Viewpoint 


of the Learner 


THEOPHIL W. H. IRION 





made some very extravagant claims for 

education during the last quarter cen- 
tury. Every agency engaged in saving all 
or some part of humanity for or from some 
particular form of human association has 
made its open or implied appeal to insti- 
tutionalized education. The expressions, 
“These things can only be brought about 
through the slow but effective processes of 
education,” “Only through the education 
of the masses can such a plan succeed,” not 
to quote such banal expressions as ““Edu- 
cation is the very foundation stone of our 
social structure,” have not only been stated 
rhetorically but in many instances also 
quite earnestly; and they certainly have 
been accepted by educators. 

Among the claims made for education 
and especially for public education is the 
oft repeated pronouncement that citizen- 
ship training, with all that this implies, is 
the chief purpose of public education or at 
least of public secondary education, and 
possibly also of the underclass work of the 
state colleges and universities. And more 
particularly has this claim been made for 


Ym will agree with me that we have 








This summary of much current 
thought about education was pre- 
sented by the dean of the faculty of 
education at the University of Missouri 
before the National Council for the 
Social Studies at St Louis on Novem- 
ber 26, 1937. 
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the social studies departments of our sec- 
ondary schools and institutions of higher 
learning. Educational surveys show, further- 
more, that whereas interest in languages 
and mathematics and even in the sciences 
has been lagging, especially in our second- 
ary schools, the demand for various social 
studies has grown rapidly. University 
introductory courses in economics, sociol- 
ogy, and citizenship, where such exist, 
usually enjoy, or, probably more accurately, 
experience, heavy enrollments. In view of 
the fact that modern American youth has 
accepted almost unanimously the functional 
outlook upon education in contradistinc- 
tion to the formerly generally approved 
cultural viewpoint, we can only assume that 
the drift to the social studies by the more 
than six million secondary school and more 
than a million college students is motivated 
by a definite purpose. Where such enroll- 
ments are voluntary and not prescribed, the 
motivating purpose, in harmony with the 
functional viewpoint so generally approved, 
is that of hoping to understand better our 
political, social, industrial, economic, finan- 
cial milieu. And again in the light of the 
generally accepted educational outlook, it 
is hoped by the learner that such under- 
standing will form the foundation for better 
citizenship practice. Modern youth in gen- 
eral is impatient to learn what to do about 
things. 


VERBALISM 


ITH this picture, not of the mass of 
students but of the better learner, 
before us, we ask what type of social studies 
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learning situation is he apt to find. The 
chances are very great, especially in our col- 
leges and universities, that he will come face 
to face with the historical-philosophical- 
theoretical approach. To be sure, this has its 
great advantages in that you can produce 
verifiable data, in that it has convention and 
tradition to support it, and withal pos- 
sesses the other qualities usually associated 
with the word “scholarly.”” This approach 
also avoids contemporary issues and confines 
itself closely to academic controversies. It 
certainly causes little trouble to and for 
college administrators. The basic assump- 
tion underlying this approach is that know]- 
edge of the development of social institu- 
tions and practices, understanding of 
general principles and theories, will natu- 
rally work itself out into appropriate prac- 
tices and behavior when occasion arises. 
What is little understood is that, for the 
majority of learners, such an approach 
rarely leaves the verbal level. Such learning 
remains something to be thought of or 
talked about. In fact, if indulged in long 
enough, a real aversion to realities and the 
gross processes of social participation may 
develop. The learner then assumes the role 
of the traditional scholar who can not be 
bothered with the real things about him. 
“The native hue of resolution is sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought and enter- 
prises . . . lose the name of action.” 


DEPARTMENTALIZATION 


HETHER in high school or college, 

the learner is almost certain to have 
to deal with the departmentalized adminis- 
trative organization of the social studies 
work. It is hard to see how this organization 
may be avoided, but on the other hand the 
difficulties that it presents to the learner 
are quite real and distinctly disconcerting 
and adverse in their effects on total citizen- 
ship training. I need not tell you how posi- 
tive we, as teachers, are in our dealings with 
students when they lead us off into a rela- 
tional area. We do not hesitate to say, if for 
example we are teaching history, “Well, 


you must see the sociologist or the econ- 
omist about that matter. I am interested 
only in the historical facts.’”” We have almost 
arrived at the point where college and uni- 
versity men take a certain pride in admit- 
ting their lack of information in depart- 
ments that may be as closely related as first 
cousins. Such attitudes color the whole 
situation with the hue of intense specializa- 
tion, something in which the modern 
scholar takes great pride. 

But what is even more disconcerting to 
the learner is the occasion when the pro- 
fessor of one subject ventures into related 
areas, and his lack of precise and recent in- 
formation becomes quite apparent. Re- 
cently I listened to the bewildered com- 
ments of students whose professor had 
ventured out into a related field and had 
produced in his lectures the theories and the 
information which were the very latest de- 
velopments in this subject some twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. The hopeful and for- 
tunate thing in this particular instance was 
the fact that the students fully realized what 
had taken place. But let us consider the 
fact that this does not happen frequently, 
and so the incongruous and conflicting 
learnings are usually allowed to stand side 
by side and with about even emphasis. 
Thus by our own limitations as teachers we 
emphasize the departmental organization 
of human knowledge. 

Now this departmentalized organization 
grows out of the very natural tendency of 
intelligent human beings to analyze situa- 
tions. It is very natural for us to pick things 
apart, to discover the elements which make 
the whole, only to go on to other units for 
further intellectual dissection. And when 
scholarliness becomes a business or a profes- 
sion this analysis becomes intensified. Thus 
restricted areas or isolated subjects develop. 
And yet learning is never complete until 
the process has gone full circle, running 
through analysis into unifying synthesis and 
functioning reorganization. The latter 
phase is by far the more difficult of the two 
and is the real bearer of culture and edu- 
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SOCIAL STUDIES-FROM THE 


cational value. To weave the newly learned 
into our whole pattern of knowledge is to 
make it really part of our way of thinking 
and acting, part of our very lives. 

I find myself in sympathy both with the 
scholar who has zealously labored in his 
limited area and also with the modern edu- 
cator who has attempted to create general 
courses cutting across the various areas of 
specialization. I can not blame the former 
for feeling exceedingly unhappy over the 
apparent superficiality of the latter, nor can 
I upbraid the latter for his impatience with 
the frequently pedantic and often un- 
natural analyses of the former. The latter 
certainly is undertaking by far the more 
difficult task, and to the extent to which he 
succeeds will he contribute to the actual 
social training and thinking of his students. 


INDEFINITENESS 


HE learner finds still another source for 
ae of confusion. It usually grows out 
of an attitude which he himself has fully 
developed by the time he reaches college. 
If he is intelligent he has discovered that 
the instructor usually has something to 
offer, and consequently he looks to him for 
what is to be learned. I am not here speak- 
ing of those numerous students who are 
daily engaged in the exercise of finding out 
what the instructor wants so that they can 
pass good examinations. I am referring to 
the serious learner who respects the judg- 
ment of his professor especially in connec- 
tion with controversial issues which easily 
arise in the field of social studies. The 
young student believes that there is one 
correct, just, equitable, workable social 
order. He likes to believe that his professor, 
if he admires him, understands what is that 
right and correct order. He can not ap- 
preciate a professor’s indefiniteness. Why 
doesn’t he, the teacher, say how things 
should be done? 

This in fact leads to a great temptation 
constantly before the teaching profession, 
namely, that of trying to outline a program, 
a system, an organization for the develop- 
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ment of the society of the future, not only 
in connection with the teaching of social 
studies but indeed for the entire educa- 
tional enterprise as well. Such an educa- 
tional program, however, is possible only 
when a comparatively autocratic, well 
centralized governmental system prevails. 
Then, in fact, such a system of education, or 
rather such a system of propaganda, be- 
comes a necessity. I myself am, for various 
reasons, opposed to it, although I realize 
that there are teachers of the social studies 
who are convinced of its effectiveness, and 
assuredly there are educational philosophers 
outspokenly committed to it. Most of them 
are more outspoken, I fear, than they are 
informed. 


OW the youthful learner, in nine cases 

out of ten, follows more readily 
dogmatic instruction than intellectually 
tolerant presentations, since that is more 
impressive and dramatic and usually sim- 
pler than the less positive but more richly 
informed type of procedure. The young 
learner can not understand why he should 
not be told exactly how things stand, what 
the remedies are, and what the program of 
social reconstruction is. It is a real disap- 
pointment to him to live through what ap- 
pear to be evasions and academic involve- 
ments. The outcome only too readily is 
this: that the young learner will form an 
unfavorable attitude toward social studies, 
considering them to have only speculative 
value but not deeming them to be worthy 
sources of guidance in the direction of the 
improvement of actual human conduct. 


HIS difference of viewpoint between 

learner and instructor is particularly 
serious and accentuated in those instances 
where the instructor is an exceedingly well 
informed man who realizes that there is no 
one correct and perfect social program; who 
knows that humanity never succeeds in 
solving all of its problems; who realizes that 
complete adjustment is neither possible nor 
desirable in a progressively developing 
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society; who knows furthermore that the 
only way in which a person’s education be- 
comes effective is for him to be adequately 
informed, to have learned how to collect 
data, to know what acceptable sources of in- 
formation are, to have had experience in 
working through problems and difficulties, 
to have mastered the ability to hold judg- 
ment in suspense until reasonably complete 
data are available and until they have been 
evaluated; who is, in fact, a capable enough 
student of humanity to consider problem 
solving in the social studies and, indeed, in 
social practice only as wise adjustment mak- 
ing, subject to further revision and modifi- 
cation. Such a man attempts to see social 
studies from the viewpoint of the few, 
highly intelligent, really trained and edu- 
cated citizens. He envisages citizenship 
training from the viewpoint of the highly 
desirable finished product but has little in- 
terest in or understanding of the vastly 
more numerous cases of the average and 
mediocre individuals whose abilities are 
such that dealing in generalities leads to 
no practical results and yet who determine, 
in our system of living, very largely what 
our social policies shall be—insofar as such 
rise above tradition and custom. Theirs are 
minds which must deal with concrete situa- 
tions and with definite and obviously rele- 
vant data. 


LIMITED ACHIEVEMENT 


ITHOUT meaning to imply in 
WE ain statements that the social 
studies are not achieving results, I do mean 
to say that the results are not commensurate 
with our professed objectives and purposes. 
Even less do they approximate the expec- 
tations that citizens and taxpayers have 
of them, although they do not yet know 
this, and they are not very satisfying to the 
learner. If we could find even moderately 
accurate devices for studying the effects of 
the social studies on citizenship practice, we 
should no doubt be amazed at the limited 
extent of their influence upon the million 
or so high school graduates of each year. 


And yet it is to them that we must look for 
the most far reaching effects of our citizen- 
ship training program. I find little to lead 
to the conclusion that these graduates have 
developed highly enriched political, social, 
and cultural ideas; even less that they have 
an increased feeling of citizenship responsi- 
bility; and least that they are imbued with 
a zeal to shoulder that responsibility. The 
learner, I am sure, of all people, would be 
most surprised to hear that these were the 
outcomes for which his instructors had been 
striving. 

May I make my position clear once more: 
I do not say that the work of social studies 
departments is valueless; I do say that we 
are not coming very near to realizing the 
results in practical citizenship training 
which are expected of these departments, 
and that any intelligent youthful learner in 
your departments senses this, even if for 
diplomatic reasons he does not admit it. 


SUGGESTION 


OUR brilliant opportunity is now at 

hand. You can say: “Suppose we admit 
all of this right here and now. What sug- 
gestions have you, as the critic, to offer?” 

Much as I am tempted to do so, I shall 
not use the escape device open to me by 
saying, “That is not my theme. I am to dis- 
cuss social studies from the viewpoint of 
the learner.” I shall try to leave a few sug- 
gestions, and, if these are valueless, I shall 
have to admit that your case is even a sadder 
one than I had thought. 

I am prevented from giving some sugges- 
tions, which I should like to leave with you, 
because of a peculiar prejudice which col- 
lege and university men and even high 
school teachers have against elementary edu- 
cation and its practices. Yet in elementary 
education, where the educationist has had 
a freer opportunity to do some real work, 
there have been developed a_ practical 
understanding of learning and a series of 
practices based upon it that bid fair to have 
the most far reaching effects on American 
education of anything that has yet occurred. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES—FROM THE 


It would take too long to overcome all the 
mental antagonisms, however, to make the 
explanation successful. I shall desist. Let 
me use another approach. 


expression social studies; we used the 
term social sciences. Now we use the latter 
term only in such instances where scientific 
procedures are employed in order to obtain 
new information. We use the term social 
studies when we are interested merely in 


A FEW years ago we did not use the 


retailing out the already established facts 


in the social fields. But therein really lies 
our dilemma. Information can not be re- 
tailed. It must be experienced. It is, how- 
ever, genuinely experienced only when we, 
as learners, identify ourselves with it in the 
endeavor to make some adjustment signifi- 
cant to us. We must, for some reason or 
other, be searchers for information rather 
than recipients of it. Learning is an activity; 
the learner is the active agent. Learning is 
not a process of passive reception. Only 
when we actually search for information 
does it, when gained, become part and par- 
cel of our way of thinking and acting. 
Therefore the original attack of the social 
sciences has its value. Let the student begin 
at an early age to work out some investiga- 
tions. This may not lead to a very system- 
atic outline of learned material, but the 
systematic outline is of no avail, if it is not 
functionally related. In other words, go over 
to the viewpoint of the learner, adopt the 
functional viewpoint of education and of 
learning, and from there plan what to do 
and how to do it. 
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AY I add that this does not compel you 
M to outline a social program which you 
hand over readymade to your students. 
That is not the functional attack. It does 
mean that you begin with some objective, 
some purpose for learning which holds, at 
least to a degree, reality for the learner. It 
means that you stimulate and direct the 
learner’s activities so that this purpose is 
achieved. It is hardly fair to speak of the 
work of freshmen and sophomores as true 
research work, in the generally accepted 
meaning of that term. It is justifiable, how- 
ever, to carry on work in the same spirit. 
Let the learner begin with some purpose 
which to him is significant and let his 
gathering of information be an active 
search. 


HE social situation that confronts the 

present student of social studies is con- 
fused in its outlines and withal threatening. 
He feels that there is no time to engage in 
leisurely contemplation. He senses the need 
of information serviceable in immediate ap- 
plication. For this reason it is true that at 
no time has there been such a keen interest 
in learning about our political, social, in- 
dustrial, and economic affairs. The oppor- 
tunity of the social studies departments to 
achieve marked results in citizenship train- 
ing is great. It therefore behooves us to 
grasp the view of the modern student and 
to adopt the functional approach in all of 
our teaching. In this way we shall be of 
great service to the learner and shall win 
his lasting respect for having related our 
instruction to his life. 


























Separate Subjects, Integration, 


and Problems 


HENRY KRONENBERG 





studies really has three aspects or levels 

upon each of which a choice of some 
sort might be made. In the first place there 
must be a decision as to whether we are 
to have separate courses or subjects or some 
variation on down through to complete 
fusion or unification. Once this is settled 
the second question arises. This is the mat- 
ter of internal arrangement in which a selec- 
tion may be made from chronology, reverse 
chronology, genetic development, cycles, 
biographical treatment, and several other 
plans. Finally on the third stage or level 
the teaching organization must further be 
decided from such choices as topics, units, 
problems, or projects. When one considers 
all of the possible combinations of choices 
that might be made he sees that there are 
dozens of ways that these various factors 
may be combined. Manifestly it is impos- 
sible to consider or even list the many 
possible combinations. I shall point out and 
discuss a few criteria for organization and 
incidentally consider some of the plans on 


Te problem of organizing the social 








Does integrating personalities re- 
quire integrated content? Does Gestalt 
or “organismic” psychology demand 
the breaking down of subjects? Should 
social studies be organized around 
great themes or immediate problems? 
The author of this critical analysis is 
assistant professor of education in the 
University of Arkansas. 




















each of the levels—without reference to the 
other phases that must of necessity go with 
them in practice. In fact the whole problem 
of organization can be seen much more 
clearly if one aspect at a time is isolated 
and held up for scrutiny. 


CRITERIA 


OW what are the criteria for organizing 
materials? Four are here suggested and 

will be amplified and applied successively. 
1. In a good organization, materials will be 
organized so as to contribute best to mak- 
ing the world intelligible. 
2. The organization should contribute to 
the development of the process of thinking 
accurately about problems in social studies. 
g. The organization must be workable in 
classroom practice in typical situations. 
4. The organization must aid children to 
attain desired goals. 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY AND SUBJECTS 


OW let us consider these in the order 
N listed. There has been a disposition in 
some quarters to urge that the principles 
of Gestalt psychology not only support but 
demand an organization of materials that 
disregards subject lines and groups materials 
around large topics, problems, or themes. 
This extreme position seems to me to go be- 
yond the position taken by the proponents 
of the Gestalt idea, who have much to say 
about wholes evolving as wholes that are 
greater than the sum of their parts. They 
also point out that the whole determines 
the activities of the parts which derive their 
properties from the whole. These so-called 
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SEPARATE SUBJECTS, 


organismic laws, coupled with some biologi- 
cal research such as that which shows that 
salamander embryos at first tend to react 
as a whole to total situations, are offered as 
theoretical justification for abandoning sub- 
ject lines in favor of plans involving a uni- 
fied, or what is sometimes called an 
integrated, curriculum. . 

All of this seems to involve some rather 
surprising feats of logic. J. A. McGeoch? 
has summed it up by saying that “the path 
from the goldfishes’ transposition to arith- 
metic reasoning or from Coghill’s embryos 
to teaching reading may be as straight as 
Wheeler and Perkins think it is or it may 
be very crooked.” I suspect that it is the lat- 
ter. This hasty conclusion also disregards 
one other very important Gestalt principle, 
or law, which says that parts of wholes come 
into existence through an emergence proc- 
ess called individuation. In other words, 
to the small child experience is general and 
undifferentiated, but he soon begins shear- 
ing off segments from study or examination. 
This examination makes the whole take 
on new meaning, and only by this process 
can he ever come to understand the whole. 
The universe is too large for his compre- 
hension when taken at once, but he can 
do something with it by examining it seg- 
ment by segment and then fitting the parts 
back together. Apparently on the most 
elementary level Gestalt psychology would 
lend support to the idea of unification, but 
it cannot be argued seriously that it does so 
all through the school. John W. Carr? in 
discussing this general question has pointed 
out the well known associationist idea that 
reactions are best learned when they are 
part of or belong to a total experience. This 
does not tell us that we must do one thing 
or another about organizing our materials, 
but he goes on to say that the mature student 
organizing data dealing mainly with 





*“The Configurational Psychology of Learning,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, February, 1933. 

*“The Relationships between the Theories of Gestalt 
Psychology and Those of a Progressive Science of Educa- 
tion,” Journal of Educational Psychology, March, 1934. 
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material from a single school subject can 
obtain a gestalted experience since he is 
learning material in its proper relationship. 
The Gestalt psychologists are not at fault in 
advancing their system as a justification for 
a unified curriculum. It has been adopted 
by others who have twisted it considerably 
to suit their purpose. 

George W. Hartmann in his book Gestalt 
Psychology,® which is an attempt to explain 
the elements of the system, makes some com- 
ments on education. He says that 


the concept of education as a process of continuous 
growth is supported by the Gestalt hypothesis of the 
nature of learning. This is evident in the tendency to 
integrate subject matter around normal or “natural” 
child activities, particularly during the first few years 
of schooling. To the little child, experience is general 
and undifferentiated, but the various sorts of “learnings” 
in which he engages eventually grow into organized 
bodies which one may legitimately call “subjects.” In 
such a standard school subject as American history, the 
teacher will find it advantageous to present the story 
of Lincoln’s Administration and the Civil War in 
broad outline first and then to develop the various 
phases. This is because the pupil who is properly 
oriented as to the general area will master the details 
more completely and correctly. That the whole deter- 
mines the properties of its parts may well become the 
basic pedagogical maxim of the future. A clear definite 
general picture of the whole problem as a starting point 
for the work on a larger unit of subject matter serves 
as a convenient filing case with compartments properly 
labelled to store away a wealth of interesting material 
in a systematic way, keeping its organization intact and 
avoiding all confusion. When a child is properly 
guided in organizing subject matter in the light of the 
whole, he will not only learn the facts more econom- 
ically, but he will be able to unify facts and to general- 
ize, since the items are learned in their right relationship 
in the first place. 


When this whole-part business is inter- 
preted in this manner it no longer seems 
so mysterious. Stated simply it means that 
when a student sees the First Continental 
Congress as a part of a whole picture, which 
in itself is capable of being envisaged, he 
will be able to learn the facts about the 
Congress with more ease and will be able 
to retain those facts better than he could if 
he attempted to learn about it in isola- 
tion—which of course no sensible teacher 
would or could have him do. I must admit 





* New York: Ronald Press, 1935, pp. 269-70, 262. 
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that wholes and parts are not very clearly 
separated in my mind. Just where do wholes 
and parts begin and end? If the concepts 
are to mean anything as units that can be 
used in scientific work, they must differ in 
some manner that can be stated clearly. 
Otherwise they add confusion to an already 
muddled situation. 

On this matter of wholes and parts we 
can perhaps profitably turn to Wolfgang 
Kohler,* who explains that 


Gestalt psychology, by its emphasis on wholes, does not 
intend to abandon analysis as a scientific method. He 
points out that the Gestaltists definitely recognize seg- 
regated wholes, and that they thus employ a mode of 
analysis which deals in genuine parts, however emphati- 
cally they may refuse to have anything to do with sensa- 
tional elements that have no existence as discrete bits 
of experience. For example, whenever they deal with a 
field in which there are segregated wholes and sub- 
wholes, such as a group in which there are several 
members, the Gestaltists utilize such analysis. Then too, 
Gestalt psychology recognizes a form of analysis in 
which, through the adoption of a definite attitude by 
the observer, a selection of some parts of the field and a 
suppression of others occurs—a kind of analysis that 
may bring about a change in the organization of the 
field, so that the total impression is distinctly altered. 
But this kind of analysis is also sensibly presented in 
actual experience. Finally, Gestalt psychology even 
admits an analysis that does not deal in real parts. This 
is a kind of “differential” analysis in which the material 
studied is broken into convenient parts with the defi- 
nite understanding that the parts are not real and 
that they will disappear in the final results, as they do 
in the methods of the differential calculus. This analysis 
is recognized as a necessary procedure in scientific work, 
entirely innocent so long as it is recognized for what it 
is—an intellectual tool. 


To carry this over to the student’s at- 
tempts to make the world intelligible, it is 
obvious that he cannot see all sides at once, 
and he must as a temporary expedient ex- 
amine this aspect and then another, for he 
can neither comprehend the whole situa- 
tion at once nor understand the parts suf- 
ficiently to make them fit together, unless 
he examines each of them in detail. It is 
sometimes argued that these parts will never 
come back together so as to give some indi- 
viduals a clear picture of what has hap- 
pened or is happening. 





* E. Heidbreder, Seven Psychologies, New York: Apple- 
ton Century, 1933, Pp. 373-74- 


Persons unable to pull strands together 
will probably not learn much more under 
some other plan. Telling a girl in home 
economics, when she is studying laundering 
of clothing, that bleaching agents are ef- 
fective because they release chlorine which 
in turn causes nascent oxygen to be released 
is likely to be ineffective, because she is sud- 
denly dumped into the middle of a course 
in chemistry. To understand this action 
completely the student must know some- 
thing about chemical reactions in general, 
and he should know that some elements on 
first being released from their compounds 
are unusually active. This in turn depends 
upon knowledge of the facts that elements 
in the atomic stage are more active than 
they are in the molecular stage. Further- 
more he should know, in order really to 
understand this action, the fact that oxygen 
has an unusual affinity for other substances. 
It is difficult to believe that fundamentals 
will be learned incidentally. 


NEED FoR HIstTory 


ERHAPS we should return to the social 
Prsiacies for our illustrations. One of the 
fundamental aims in social studies instruc- 
tion, as in all other instruction, is to make 
the world intelligible. This question arises 
immediately—when is a phenomenon un- 
derstandable? My answer, as far as the social 
studies in general and history in particular 
are concerned, is that it can really be under- 
standable, or understood, only if its ante- 
cedents and consequences are placed in 
their proper place. This statement might 
be interpreted so as to lead one to a theory 
of knowledge that is untenable, or at least 
contrary to common experience, namely, 
that nothing can be understood, since we 
cannot go back to first causes. It is not my 
intention to imply that it is necessary to 
trace every phenomenon back to its original 
source; but the principle still holds that 
events or statements in isolation are mean- 
ingless. They can be memorized but not 
actually learned. 

In order to clarify this point let us be 
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more specific. Consider a treatment of the 
materials of the social studies organized 
around a series of themes, centers, or areas, 
such as production, consumption, recrea- 
tion, or transportation and communication. 
Transportation has been a favorite subject 
for units of work on ail levels from the first 
grade to the college. No doubt there is some 
value in an examination of such an area 
through all the historical periods, without 
too much consideration for other important 
events connected with, and either causes or 
results of, the changes in transportation. To 
be sure the student can be told that those 
are the causes or consequences of a change 
in transportation, but such associations are 
likely to be memorized to be used on 
examinations and then promptly iaid aside. 
As for his actual appreciation of what hap- 
pened it seems reasonable to believe that 
the attempt to make the world intelligible 
through such a procedure as set up in some 
of our curriculum programs, which seems 
to assume that the students will place events 
in their proper relation to other events, is 
much less likely to produce the desired re- 
sult than some organization which pays 
attention to the internal connections be- 
tween materials commonly handled in se- 
quence. We are told that students fail to 
get a clear idea of time in our present set 
up. There are reasons to believe that the 
treatment advocated by some would make 
this worse rather than better. 

Before we leave this matter of making 
the world intelligible I should like to point 
out one or two further facts. Many of our 
leaders seem to have become suddenly ob- 
sessed with the idea that we live in a chang- 
ing world, which apparently only began to 
change very recently. They conclude that 
the social heritage should be relegated to 
the background and that “subjects” as such 
are useless if not actually vicious. The argu- 
ment is that knowledge which will be out- 
moded tomorrow should not be taught. 
This seems to me to overlook the important 
fact that regardless of what changes come 
the knowledge of today modified to suit 
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new conditions, when they arise, will be 
our best preparation and guide to action. 
The argument goes further to say that we 
should teach children how to think rather 
than teach them facts. In applying this phi- 
losophy we have suggestions for courses 
dealing with transient and pathological as- 
pects of society rather than fundamental 
and permanent matters. How a change or 
tendency can be significant to a student, 
when he does not know the background, is 
difficult to understand. I have seen teachers 
in training become quite bewildered as a 
result of much talk about new methods and 
curricula, which is chiefly lost, because they 
do not know how our proposals differ from 


. the old about which they know nothing. If 


this is true of college students dealing with 
such relatively easy matters, what can be 
expected of high school students when they 
are dealing with great social and political 
questions? I leave this with a quotation 
from Charles and Mary Beard, The Making 
of American Civilization.® 


In the first place, many features of contemporary 
society are as old as the American nation, or older, even 
though they may present novel aspects today or be called 
by different names. This is as true of the arts, sciences, 
and literature as it is of political and economic insti- 
tutions and practices. How can anyone hope to compre- 
hend the trends in “the new art” without studying the 
trends in “the old art”? Or comprehend the issues 
of currency, banking, tariff, foreign trade, agriculture, 
the use of natural resources, and the interpretation of 
the Constitution, without knowledge of how they arose? 
The American people have been coping with them for 
more than a century. To discuss these matters merely 
in the light of today, or of the past few years, is to dis- 
cuss them superficially and to encourage the formation 
of frivolous judgments. 

In the second place, the very statement of contempo- 
rary problems raises controversial issues and a rational 
treatment calls for knowledge of relevant facts, skill in 
research, and the judicial temper. If anyone is to state 
the problems clearly and convincingly, he must know 
how to get at the facts involved. If he is to treat them 
rationally, he must know how to take an all-round view 
of them with all the opinions involved. Such skill and 
such spirit, we believe, can be better acquired by be- 
ginning with the problems of long ago than by starting 
with questions that are “hot in the day’s news.” Nearly 
all the issues now up for consideration are issues that 
have long been before the American people, and one 
may more firmly grasp their nature and penetrate to 


* New York: Macmillan, 1937, pp. v-vi. 
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their central points if one has first traced their origins 
and then followed their emergence into our own times. 
So when educators lay emphasis on realistic knowledge 
and on the skill and judicial temper which characterize 
civilized men and women, they are bound to make use 
of history taught as history and not as haphazard com- 
mentary or current events. 


TEACHING How To THINK 


HE second criterion suggested was that 

the organization of materials should con- 
tribute to the development of the process 
of thinking accurately about problems in 
social studies. This has been touched pre- 
viously, but a few further points may be 
adduced in considering it. 

The notion that methods of work are of 
some consequence and that we should strive 
to develop good ones may appear to be 
tinged with the idea of mental discipline, or 
transfer of training. I am not attempting 
to resurrect this controversy when I say that 
I believe a student can work properly and 
understand history properly only when it 
is taught with some attention to chronology 
and development within the field. Most of 
our attempts to teach problem solving be- 
come what has been called mouse-trap logic, 
and they must of necessity be so unless we 
try to teach the pupils to solve problems for 
which they are prepared by the study of 
materials leading up to those problems. 

Before a problem can be solved intelli- 
gently and naturally the pupil must have a 
background from which to work. Otherwise 
he will be at a loss for a point of attack and 
will have to work backward from what is 
known or accepted as the right answer. 
This kind of procedure is much like work- 
ing arithmetic problems backward by look- 
ing at the correct answer first and then try- 
ing solutions indiscriminately until one 
seems to fit and lead from the given start- 
ing point to the known answer. I can see 
little hope of teaching problem solving 
without first providing an adequate back- 
ground of common facts from which to 
work. Ernest Horn® has summed this situa- 





* Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies. New 
York: Scribner, 1937, pp. 108. 


tion up admirably when he made the fol- 
lowing statement. 

If some malevolent person should set out deliberately 
to incapacitate students for effective thinking about 
social conditions, he could find no better instrument 
for the purpose than the vacuous class discussions that 
are carried on without accurate and essential informa- 
tion. These are travesties on thinking. He would en- 
courage the worst forms of “escapes” that masquerade 
as devices for aiding imagination. And if he wished to 
make doubly sure of accomplishing his purpose, he 
would direct these practices to the study of problems 
so difficult, so far removed from the experience of 
pupils, and so impossible for students to solve that the 
infantile ideas, the habits of seeking “escapes,” and the 
superficial methods of thinking would be likely to per- 
sist in later life. His slogan would be, “Teach pupils 
how to think, not what to think.” 

Thinking is developed in a very different way: by 
selecting problems within the student’s power of com- 
prehension and close to his experience, by leading the 
student from the first to see the futility of thought with- 
out dependable data, by practicing him in the use of 
authoritative sources of information, and by maturing 
in him those methods of disciplined thought that have 
been found to facilitate and safeguard research in the 
social studies. 


In this connection we can well consider 
such plans as a cyclical arrangement of 
material in which the same topic tends to 
appear and reappear many times in some 
plans every year. We have little evidence 
here, but it appears probable that a hurried 
study of a matter on several occasions is in 
danger of becoming ineffective, since chil- 
dren will feel that they have covered the 
ground once and need not do any more 
work on it. It also seems to be an admission 
that we are trying to teach a student some- 
thing for which he is really unprepared at 
the moment and therefore we will scout 
around the edges and hope that he will learn 
something more each time we present the 
matter to him. I have a feeling that we 
would do better to postpone the whole af- 
fair, until he is ready to take it up with 
some assurance that he can really handle it. 
It is argued that these problems are treated 
on levels of increasing difficulty, but ex- 
perience leads me to believe that recurring 
problems become less and less appealing to 
children, who soon get the idea that they 
know what is coming and fail to do much 
about it. 
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Before leaving this matter of developing 
the process of thinking accurately I should 
like to point out one or two further matters. 
In the book Integration, Its Meaning and 
Application, L. Thomas Hopkins’ and 
others cooperating with him have reported 
several interesting comments made by 
people who have attempted to organize 
courses so as to bring about what they call 
creative integration. (1) The student who 
is taught to see his existing society in the 
light of its liabilities and evils, and who 
thereupon recognizes some of the causes 
for the lack of satisfaction in his social rela- 
tionships, learns only that which is negative, 
and there is no assurance that this learning 
will lead him to discover positive correla- 
tions. (2) The student who is taught to ap- 
preciate a reorganized society based upon 
principles at variance with his existing 
society may find himself living in a rarefied 
zone of rational postponement. If he can- 
not quickly reduce his ideals to practical be- 
havior, he may become a chronic malcon- 
tent or a disillusioned cynic. (3) A focused 
curriculum appears to operate satisfactorily 
only when the teaching force has already 
achieved a high degree of integrated pur- 
pose, and when the students have acquired 
perspectives. These three statements may 
be paraphrased by saying that in the first 
case everything is bad; in the second it is 
hopeless; and in the last the whole attempt 
is futile because the student is unprepared 
to deal with the materials intelligently. It 
may be true that conditions are not as bad 
as these quotations would indicate, but let 
us assume that the writers of the statements 
were essentially correct in their summary of 
the situation. A person who has learned 
only the negative side of questions or one 
who has become a chronic malcontent or 
disillusioned cynic can hardly be described 
as one who will attack a problem dispas- 
sionately and intelligently. I have heard ex- 
pressed the opinion that some of our 
proposed organizations of material have the 
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effect of causing some of our pupils to get 
a superficial knowledge of many things and 
become highly opinionated and conceited, 
because of their supposed wide knowledge, 
when as a matter of fact they really know 
very little. 


MEETING TypPicAL NEEDS 


HE third criterion that I have proposed 

is that whatever organization is proposed 
must be workable in classroom practice in 
typical situations rather than in demonstra- 
tion schools only, which usually have 
selected pupils, unusual teachers, and un- 
usual equipment and facilities of all kinds. 

Several phases of this matter may be con- 
sidered. In the first place the organization 
should be such that the problems taken up 
successively should be in conformity with 
the maturation of students. In commenting 
on this point Henry Harap and others in 
The Changing Curriculum’ say: 

With a single possible exception, every pattern of se- 
quence that we have examined subordinates maturation 
to elements in the social environment. Instead of such 
classification as concrete thinking, abstract thinking, 
and the like, they are adjustment to the home, adjust- 
ment to the community, etc. The levels of maturation 
are expressed neither in terms of tool processes such as 
addition nor as psychological processes such as memoriza- 


tion. They are always expressed in terms of specific 
phases of living. 


It does not necessarily follow that, merely 
because the successive parts of the material 
are organized without reference to matura- 
tion or development, children will be 
wholly unable to deal with the materials; 
but I have seen numerous cases in which 
materials drawn from the social environ- 
ment and dealing with specific phases of 
living were obviously not suitable for the 
group. It seems to me that it is dangerous 
to assume that what is near the pupil is 
necessarily understandable and suitable for 
instructional purposes. 

In considering the matter of organizing 





*New York: Appleton Century, 1937, p. 109. The 
quotations are all from portions for which Professor 
Harap is specifically responsible. 
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materials around themes and generaliza- 
tions Professor Harap and others say: 

The theme as the new basis of organization is not en- 
tirely satisfactory because it is too abstract and elusive 
to give actual living unity to a sequence of units of ex- 
perience. Furthermore, the theme is an adult rational- 
ization which, in unskilled hands, may develop into 
verbal learning of the traditional kind. . . . Themes and 
generalizations are incompatible with the activities of 
life; they do not reflect the learner’s organization of 
learning experience. For this reason it is difficult to com- 
prehend how themes can be consistently converted into 
goal-seeking experiences of children (p. 88). We dis- 
cover no basis of sequence which was not arbitrary. 
The grade centers or themes were committee generaliza- 
tions made to simplify and facilitate thinking about the 
curriculum (p. 108). 


These statements probably make our point 
clear. If we were to grant at the outset that 
the present plan of instruction is somewhat 
arbitrary, but no more so than some other 
that might replace it, we still know how to 
go about teaching under it and have the 
materials to go about our business. 

Under some of our elaborate plans one 
wonders where the materials are to come 
from and whether the pupils will be able 
to handle them, if they are available. I have 
sometimes been told that the revised plans 
do not anticipate the use of many materials 
other than those we now have. If this is 
true, then I doubt the wisdom of making 
wholesale rearrangements just for the sake 
of doing something different. One other 
phase of this matter of material needs con- 
sideration. That is the amount and diff- 
culty of the material proposed. Ernest 
Horn® has commented on this: 

The concepts in textbooks and courses of study are 
not only too difficult but also too numerous to be 
mastered, in the present time allotment, by reading or 
by any other means. There must be a sharp reduction 
in the amount to be learned. As will be pointed out 
later, the blame for this multitude of difficult topics 
should not be charged solely to textbook authors and 
publishers; it must be shared by those who select and 
use the books. In fact, the programs set up in text- 


books are often less ambitious than those found in the 
courses of study. 


When one considers the enormous 
variety of materials proposed in some plans 
one has reason for pausing. We criticize the 





* Methods of Instruction, ante, p. 158. 


old curriculum because there is too much 
material and then propose an organization 
which uses several times as much, and much 
of which students cannot read. 

A recent investigation by George For- 
lano’® has some bearing on the matter of 
organization. He has shown that recitation 
during the course of learning under school 
conditions results in an achievement supe- 
rior to achievement accomplished by mere 
reading and rereading of material. This 
may be objected to as a matter of method 
rather than organization, but it cannot be 
considered wholly as such, since some of 
the current proposals obviously by their or- 
ganization contemplate much emphasis on 
reading. May I suggest some explanations 
for Forlano’s results which might give some 
help? (1) The reading materials are too dif- 
ficult. (2) Pupils do not know what is im- 
portant. (3) We are attempting to teach 
children concepts and materials that are 
too difficult for them. (4) Two approaches 
are better than one. Whatever the reason is 
we should be on guard against any organi- 
zation that necessitates much reading and 
little discussing by students. 


ATTAINING GOALS 


OW let us consider the last criterion 
proposed. The organization must aid 
children to attain desired goals. It is often 
suggested that in the solution of a problem 
or study of a unit the pupil learns the really 
essential facts, and that those that do not 
come out in the solution of his problems, 
or arise as a result of his felt needs, are unim- 
portant and need not be taught. This posi- 
tion appears to me to have within it several 
very questionable assumptions which I shall 
only mention here. (1) Learning things in 
an emergency for an immediate purpose is 
the most desirable practice. (2) Material 
which does not minister to an immediately 
recognized need of and by the pupil should 
not be taught. (3) Present problems will be 





2° “School Learning with Various Methods of Practice 
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persistent life problems. (4) The succession 
of problems or units considered by the 
students will fit together in an organized 
whole for them. I wish to make just one 
statement about the matter of units fitting 
together. Unless the units in a series are 
related and help the students understand 
things as they are or were, we and they are 
worse off than before, since we not only 
are likely to have some isolated parts un- 
naturally brought together in our units, 
but also we have the units isolated from 
one another. Here rather than one defect 
we have two. This defect is particularly ap- 
parent in our attempts to organize courses 
around biography or almost any plan other 
than some sort of chronology in history. 

The results of the studies attempting to 
deal with various methods of organizing 
materials are far from unequivocal or con- 
vincing. Time does not permit individual 
consideration of these studies, but a few 
matters should be pointed out in passing. 
Several of the so-called research studies are 
rather obvious attempts to prove a precon- 
ceived notion. Most of the studies cover 
only short periods of time and naturally 
small and selected bits of material. Both of 
these points are quite significant. Attempts 
to measure gains in any subject over even 
relatively long periods show very slight dif- 
ferences in achievement for periods as long 
as a year. Examples of the small measurable 
increments resulting from a year’s instruc- 
tion are not difficult to find. Examination of 
the norms for almost any test will bear this 
out. I cite a few. 

In the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
the medians in geography for grades eight, 
nine, ten, and eleven are 60, 67, 72, and 77. 
These successive increments of 5 or 6 points 
represent the gains from additional years 
of study. 

On the Wesley Test in Social Terms the 
tentative norms for grades eleven to sixteen 
are given as 41, 50, 57, 64, 67, 67. Here the 
increments resulting from an additional 
year of study and maturity vary from o to 9 
points on a test of 80 possible points. 
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For the Kelty-Moore Test of Concepts 
the tentative norms for grades four to nine 
are g, 13, 18.6, 23.4, 26, and 26.2 points. We 
have here gains of from .2 to 5.6 points 
from an additional year’s study and matura- 
tion. It seems obvious that studies purport- 
ing to test the worth of any educational 
innovation must extend over a period of 
time long enough to give all pertinent fac- 
tors a chance to operate. 

Likewise some of the studies purporting 
to test plans of organization cover only 
short periods of time and deal with selected 
aspects of subjects. I have seen numerous 
plans of combining American literature 
and United States history which never got 
beyond the Colonial period. The reader is 
expected to believe that this plan of organi- 
zation could well be followed up to the 
present. Obviously such a procedure would 
make a hopeless hodgepodge of either litera- 
ture or history, if not both. When one con- 
siders the fact that the reported studies 
indicate little or no difference in accom- 
plishment, and the further fact that any 
new plan, when used for a short time, is 
likely to: be taken up with enthusiasm by 
pupils and teachers, he has some doubts. In 
any event before a plan of organizing or 
teaching is definitely accepted as the best, 
it should have a trial over a long period, in 
order that all of the outcomes resulting 
from the plan may have an opportunity to 
manifest themselves. The example of the 
recent proposal made for New York City 
should be followed more generally before 
we adopt new schemes. In this case seventy 
schools have made certain innovations in 
their practices, and, after the newness has 
had an opportunity to wear off, some of 
these are to be matched with schools follow- 
ing their present practices. In order to 
reach some valid conclusions they plan to 
conduct this controlled investigation over 
a period of not less than six years and then 
make some comparisons on the basis of all 
of the outcomes of education that can pos- 
sibly be measured by the use of existing 
devices and new ones designed for the in- 
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vestigation. A demonstration of the fact 
that children seem to learn as many facts in 
history or geography by one method of 
organizing or teaching as they do under 
some other certainly does not indicate that 
we should adopt either the one or the other. 
Habits of work, attitude toward other 
pupils, ability to use information, and other 
outcomes must all be considered before a 
decision is made. As has been indicated be- 
fore, the results of the published studies are 
not convincing. I believe that it is fair to 
say that thus far with our short-time ex- 
periments we have had no demonstration 
on the basis of measured results that one 
type of organization is better than another. 
I suspect that, over short periods, the en- 
thusiasm of the teacher is the important fac- 
tor in determining what the outcomes will 
be. I also have reasons to suspect that 
numerous trials at new organization which 
turned out badly have never been reported. 
R. J. Havighurst!! has reported a case in 
science instruction carried on in an experi- 
mental school connected with a large uni- 
versity. In this case the organization was on 
the basis of projects. I quote from his de- 
scription. 


Projects will be started but never finished because they 
prove too difficult or because the child’s interest lags. 
The tendency will be for a child to get into the habit of 
dropping projects before he has finished them. Ex- 
perimental work will not be carefully done. It may be 
the child’s techniques will be poorer than they would 
be if we attempted to insist upon certain standards of 
performance. The school will become a place of dis- 
order and confusion. All the strongest tendencies will 
be centrifugal. The larger the school or the larger the 
class the greater will be the confusion. Children will 
do what children have always done when left to them- 
selves—they will become savages. If order grows out of 
such a chaos it will be the kind of order we find among 
primitive men—order inspired by fear of the strongest 
or craftiest man, and based on anything but civilized 
values. If given complete freedom, children will fail 
miserably to achieve the social qualities which we want 
them to develop. They will be bickering constantly in- 
stead of cooperating. They will be evading respon- 
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sibility and allowing a few stronger persons to give 
orders. Furthermore, if we allow children complete free. 
dom to choose the material they will study, we shal] 
find them missing important things. Children at the 
junior-high-school age do not go naturally much below 
the surface of phenomena. They do not naturally look 
for the scientific relations which unite phenomena. The 
seeming variety of things in the world completely hides 
from them the fundamental unities. They are primarily 
interested in activity, in making things go, in seeing how 
things work. What we are disposed to call “real 
science,” the study of relations between natural phe- 
nomena or the study of scientific laws, and theories, is 
abstract and foreign to the concrete interests of children. 
It probably will remain foreign to them all of their 
lives, as indeed it does nowadays to most adults, unless 
they are guided to it by skillful teaching. 


This was a case of instruction in science, 
rather than the social studies, but many of 
the outcomes may well be the same. In any 
event the ideas are worth considering be- 
fore we make any great innovations in prac- 
tice. 

There is no point in organizing institu- 
tions such as schools and then asking them 
to do jobs that can just as well be done out- 
side, with a much less elaborate and expen- 
sive organization. If the school must adjust 
its content and procedures to provide for 
carrying on activities purely of the pupils’ 
choosing at the moment, I submit that the 
school had better lock its doors and admit 
that it has agreed to do some jobs for which 
it is unfitted. The statement that “the 
school is life” or “should be life” obviously 
says too much. What goes on in school is 
one aspect of a student’s life, to be sure, 
but we have little support for the assertion 
that either the procedures or the materials 
used in school must be like those used out- 
side the school. Society has set up schools 
because it was unable to get certain jobs 
done in their natural setting. Now we hear 
arguments that would take us back to the 
educational system of centuries ago, if we 
followed these arguments to their natural 
conclusions. We have no doubt made some 
errors in both method and content, but 
these can hardly be said to justify a whole- 
sale junking of what we have been doing. 
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Let’s Try Education for Peace 


EMILY V. BAKER 





HAT thinking American is not 
W cote as he recalls what he did 
and thought less than twenty short 
years ago during a war to “make the world 
safe for democracy’? Stimulated by the 
slogans, ‘““A war to end war” and “A war to 
make the world safe for democracy,” we en- 
couraged our young men to take up arms, 
while we sought to do “our bit” at home. 
In some cases that meant doing the farm 
work. In others it meant knitting socks and 
scarfs, many of which never reached their 
destination. We ate “wheat substitutes” 
and paid six prices for our ration of sugar, 
presumably in order that our boys might be 
fed well, but actually, so it seems in our 
present disillusionment, to the end that out 
of the wreckage of the war should emerge 
a goodly number of millionaires. We joined 
“liberty” drives of all descriptions. When 
we thought we had achieved our goal, we 
affixed to hospitals, boulevards, and babies 
names that mock us today. 
Now, while in Europe the bodies of men 
who fell in that fruitless struggle are still 
being found and buried, and while dic- 








Discovering in our churches, 
schools, homes, and daily life many 
influences that subtly propagandize 
for war, a sixth-grade critic in the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, at Charleston, proposes the sub- 
stitution of different emphases and 
contrary influences. 
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tatorships bristle all over the world, we 
watch the worldwide armament race with 
alarm, and we wonder what “enlisting”’ 
slogan will in another war rob us of our 
power to think, and turn all those muni- 
tions into action. In the face of this race for 
naval and military armament, we wonder, 
also, whence cometh the hope and faith that 
lets intelligent people bring children into 
a world that seems bent upon destroying 
those children. We who lived through the 
first World War sit calmly by while circum- 
stances converge to the point at which our 
country will enter another conflict, which 
will certainly for a space of time at least 
destroy the powers, faith, hope, and affec- 
tions of these children. 


BVIOUSLY, the explanation of all 
this is not that we lack knowledge of 
the futility of war or of the motives that 
prompt it. Never before in the history of the 
world have the intrigues of pressure groups 
and of rulers been so quickly and so fully 
divulged as they were after the World War. 
Never before have we seen-so much pub- 
licity given to munitions makers and other 
war profiteers, and to the costs of war and 
its consequences. We know that English 
men were killed by English-made guns; 
that the greed for profits transcended the 
patriotism of both the German and the 
French manufacturers of munitions; that 
as taxpayers we are maintaining in hospitals 
and orphanages an unprecedentedly large 
number of war victims; and that a large part 
of our federal income goes to meet the ex- 
pense of past and future wars. 
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These facts, and more like them, have 
been disseminated to such an extent that 
we can no longer say that knowledge, 
though essential to intelligent behavior, is 
enough. We must look deeper for the an- 
swer to our question: What lets people be- 
have so foolishly in the face of facts? What 
makes it so easy for the recruiting officer 
and so hard for the pacifist? Briefly stated, 
the answer is this: The feelings of people 
are with the recruiting officer. Why? Be- 
cause of our method of educating the young 
in the home, in the church, in the school, 
and in the community at large. The process 
by which our girls and boys are educated 
results in attitudes favorable toward war. 


AGENTS OF MILITARISM 


UR search for the explanation of this 
favorable attitude toward war should 

begin in the home. The child enters the 
world possessed of no attitudes and no likes 
or dislikes. He is a potential fighter or a 
potential peacemaker. Which potentiality 
he will develop depends largely upon the 


kind of education given him during those 
early years when attitudes take deepest root. 
If the father, in whom the boy sees his idol, 
plays soldier with him, a pleasurable asso- 
ciation is made with soldiers and with wars. 
If the father buys the boy a gun, and with 
his father or his playmates the boy has 
pleasurable contacts with the gun, he gains 
a friendly attitude toward the implement 
used by soldiers. If the members of the 
family display such trophies of war as 
swords, helmets, canteens, and uniforms 
and tell stories of the soldiers who brought 
these bits of so-called glory home, they 
build up a feeling of admiration for those 
who engage in the activities of war. Al- 
though the little girl of the family is only 
an onlooker as the father gives his son his 
military training, the girl is learning, too. 
As she listens to these tales, she is acquiring 
those attitudes toward war which make her 
behave later in such manner that no man 
dare refuse to enlist, lest it be thought that 
he is not brave enough to go to war. 


ROM the home, many, perhaps most, 

children go first to a church which takes 
a part in developing in the American 
people the militaristic mind. The Old 
Testament stories of David and Goliath, of 
Samson, and of the tribes of Israel tend to 
glorify fighting. The New Testament does 
not condone war, but the hymnals used by 
many Christian churches do. The titles of 
some hymns suggest their warlike tone: 
“Am I a Soldier of the Cross?” “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God”; or “Fight the Good 
Fight with All Thy Might.” The lines of 
well known hymns lend an air of approval 
to militaristic thought. As an example con- 
sider 

Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as to war, 

With the cross of Jesus going on before; 


Christ, the royal Master, leads against the foe; 
Forward into battle, see, His banners go. 


The church made its great gains during the 
first fourteen centuries following the birth 
of Christ. While the church and its hymnal 
were developing, the fortress and the 
soldier and his armor constituted the only 
symbols of strength known. From a stand- 
point of general scientific and cultural de- 
velopment we have gone far since the 
period of the dark ages, but much remains 
to be done in order to rid our language and 
our music of the spirit of that period. 


TILL in a highly impressionable age, 
boys and girls enter school, where the 
work of enhancing the glory of war goes on. 
The pages of most of our textbooks of his- 
tory resound with the “rustle of drums.” 
The action of war lends a dramatic quality. 
It is easier to write or teach interestingly 
concerning the siege of Vicksburg or the 
battle of Gettysburg than to present an ab- 
sorbing discussion of the economic strain 
that the ravages of the Northern army 
placed upon the South. Consequently, in 
order to gain the satisfaction of conducting 
an animated discussion, many teachers un- 
intentionally add glamour to war. 
An examination of the pictures that ap- 
pear in our history books and on the walls 
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of our schoolrooms shows that they consti- 
tute a rousing “call to arms.” “Sir Galahad,” 
“The Spirit of 1776,” “The Minute Man,” 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware,” and 
“The Meeting of the Constitution and the 
Guerriére”’ seem to be favorites. 

The literature class builds substantially 
upon the war base laid in the history class. 
Of three recent textbooks in literature, 
picked at random, one of 592 pages gives 
115 pages to selections that stir the blood of 
youth with accounts of warring activities. 
Another of 593 pages devotes 142 pages to 
literature of a militaristic nature. Among 
its offerings are “King Arthur and His 
Knights” and the poem “Old Ironsides.” 
Another of 630 pages gives 152 pages to war 
and topics connected with war. In the sec- 
tion called “Heroes of History” only the 
following characters are awarded a place: 
Alexander the Great, Lafayette, Julius 
Caesar, Napoleon, Joan of Arc, Simon Boli- 
var, and Grant. 

When in the study of King Arthur the pu- 
pils brandish swords and shields to the ap- 
plause of classmates and admiring parents, 
the boys experience the emotions of soldiers 
on parade. These flights into glory make 
it easy for the boys to join the army in 
order that they may share in reality the 
honor they felt went to the knights of King 
Arthur. In the informal dramatizations de- 
signed to make events in history and litera- 
ture realistic, war scenes hold a large place 
in many classrooms owing to the ease with 
which such topics can be used to stimulate 
imagination. 

The military training required in many 
high schools and colleges fosters the spirit 
kindled earlier in life and adds the confi- 
dence in performance which comes through 
acquaintance with modern military tactics, 
so that men are ready to accept war as a 
matter of course. 


ARIOUS other agencies in the com- 
munity at large share in the develop- 
ment of a militaristic spirit. Museums con- 
stitute one of our best educative agencies. 


For the most part they are a power for good, 
but in those rooms in which are displayed 
the trophies of war imaginative girls and 
boys find the material for many of their 
hero stories. A walk through the city park 
is a pleasure, but, when the child views 
monuments to war heroes and examines a 
cannon won in a battle, he is, on the whole, 
probably acquiring an attitude favorable 
toward the activity by which the interest- 
ing machine was won. The custom of bury- 
ing distinguished dead with military honors 
suggests that the most desirable end of life 
is that in which soldiers stand at attention, 
bayonets flash, and taps echo through the 
hills and trees. The manner in which news 
agencies feed the tendency to war is so obvi- 
ous that it need scarcely be mentioned here. 
The extent to which the newspaper, the 
newsreel, and the radio overemphasize the 
sensational shows not only that the people 
who were born without likes or dislikes 
have developed a taste for killing, but also 
that these agencies are willing to keep that 
appetite alive. 

The line of evidence to show that we are 
living in a society based largely upon a 
militaristic foundation could go on and on. 
In the face of these resulting attitudes, such 
organizations as the League of Nations and 
the World Court can hold little hope for 
success. The peace-loving emotions of the 
people have not been cultivated. If we want 
peace, we must educate our people to want 
peace. We must replace our attitudes favor- 
able to war with attitudes favorable to peace 
and opposed to war. 


REMEDY FOR MILITARISM 


OW is the education for peace to be 

accomplished? The principle of sub- 
stitution rather than prohibition should 
guide us in a new education. Parents can 
lead the way by protecting the very young 
child from experiences with the materials of 
warfare. Instead of a gun or soldiers for the 
small boy, get trains and trucks. Pack and 
store or, better, destroy the trophies of 
war that are in the home. Carry the work 
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of helping to provide a better environment 
for your child beyond the confines of your 
own home by asking storekeepers to clear 
their toy departments of guns, soldiers, can- 
nons, and torpedoes. Point out the victims 
of guns and explosives who live in your 
community. They are there. Through civic 
organizations try to have the cannon re- 
moved from the public park and to have 
substitutions made for statues of military 
figures. Work toward having holiday pa- 
rades suggest the pursuits of peace instead 
of displaying the uniforms and weapons of 
soldiers. 


INCE school teachers are great offenders 

many opportunities to make desirable 
substitutions await them. They ought to 
slight military revolutions and give much 
more attention to the various aspects of 
the industrial revolution, emphasizing its 
effects upon the details of daily living and 
wider opportunity. Let the military gener- 
als fall into the background and let leaders 
in social reforms and those who have made 
life easier and pleasanter step into the fore- 
ground. Let Peter Cooper, Jane Addams, 
and Thomas Edison step into the places 
now held by such military leaders as Mor- 
gan, Sheridan, and Grant. Let Admiral 
Nelson go down before Edward Jenner. 
Let Garibaldi be silenced by Galileo. Let 
the voices of Joan of Arc fade away, and 
let the sacrifices of the Curies be sung. Let 
the bellowing of Bismarck give place to the 
strains of Beethoven. The teacher may fear 
that these substitutions lack the qualities 
that interest pupils, but that fear gives place 
to confidence as we study the lives of the 
constructive workers and find in them ro- 
mance and courage, courage to meet sacri- 
fice, danger, and hardship in victorious 
fashion. Much of our teaching of history 
and literature centers about the activities 
of those few who wore the armor or shoul- 
dered the guns or those few whose life for 
some other reason lends itself easily to rhyme 
or song. This condition pertains particular- 
ly to our teaching of the middle ages. When 


asked what fraction of the people of King 
Arthur’s time were knights and ladies, pu- 
pils will probably answer about two-thirds 
or nine-tenths. If we are to be considered 
democratic in our teaching, we must teach 
so that the masses who suffer most from in- 
ternal or international strife receive the 
major consideration. Direct the attention 
of the children to the consideration of the 
go per cent who lived as peasants during 
the middle ages. Because much of the read- 
ing material that the pupils find is of a mili- 
taristic type, the attempt to make these 
substitutions will tax the wit and resources 
of the teacher; but for the teacher who has 
the will to persevere the reward of pupil 
interest is forthcoming. 

The value of the studies recommended in 
the preceding paragraph is greater than 
is at first apparent. Any program to pro- 
mote peace must include plans to break 
down racial prejudice and intolerance in 
all its forms and to build in its place not 
only respect for others but also a feeling 
of interdependence. Directing the attention 
of girls and boys to the contributions of 
Jenner, Lister, Madame Curie, Marconi, 
Einstein, Rembrandt, Tolstoy, will not only 
tend to build up a wholesome respect for 
those who construct rather than destroy, 
but such a study will also help boys and 
girls to see that many of our conveniences 
and treasures come from people of other 
races and creeds. 


OUBTLESS, many of our attitudes and 
D ideas are derived from the literature 
we read. Because this is true, we must ex- 
amine the contents of our libraries. Prob- 
ably some of the acknowledged classics 
should be removed from the shelves. When 
we try to eliminate from our course in lit- 
erature some reading that seems undesir- 
able from this point of view, we are accused 
of emasculating literature in order to give 
children what we think they should have. 
In casting about for a remedy for a physi- 
cal weakness, physicians look for possible 
sources of infection. Once one is sighted, 
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whether it is a precious tooth or an appar- 
ently harmless tonsil, it is removed. Yet 
in matters pertaining to the cultural back- 
ground of the boys and girls we are very 
likely to be too sentimental to apply the 
scientific method. The early physicians de- 
fed the sentimentalist who clung tena- 
ciously to the past, and in consequence 
many of them suffered imprisonment and 
torture. But they won. In much the same 
way must be waged the campaign of teachers 
to remove the blare of bugles and the flash 
of steel from the literary diet of school chil- 
dren. 

Progress is a struggle against sentiment, 
emotion, and tradition. If we can bring 
into our teaching as much courage and faith 
as the early scientists displayed we may ex- 
perience an era of intellectual enlighten- 
ment comparable to the period of scientific 
progress that followed the dark ages. There 
can be no worthy progress today without 
peace—peace to enjoy “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Certainly in one more 
effort to win in the greatest cause of all 
we can afford to break with tradition, and 
build a new reading list for our young peo- 
ple. 

The power of visual education has been 
stressed much, but it can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. Therefore we must look well 
to the pictures placed before the impres- 
sionable youth. Discard every picture that 
glorifies anything in connection with war. 
Doing so will mean throwing away many 
long respected works of art and, perhaps, 
much of our teaching material, but we must 
do it. For ‘““The Constitution” substitute a 
colored print from the Sunday supplement. 


ROBABLY the substitution which will 
occasion greatest difficulty for many 
teachers is that of replacing the discussion 
in which the teacher determines the trend 
of thought by the discussion in which the 


pupils direct the consideration of social 
issues. If we are to prevent war, we must 
help boys and girls, while they are very 
young, to substitute reason for hysteria. 
Lively arguments with an exchange of pupil 
opinion in the classes in science, history, 
geography, literature, civics, and current 
topics will stimulate thought and develop 
the habit of looking for more than one side 
of an issue. Individuals brought up thus 
to think and to discuss will probably yield 
less easily to the kind of appeal that calls 
upon them to defend our national honor 
and to protect the property of a few ad- 
venturers. 

No war could be waged, if people had a 
genuine regard for human values. No war 
could be pressed for economic reasons, if 
rulers considered a human life worth more 
than a gallon of oil or a ton of coal. No 
rulers could let their people engage in a 
fight that enriches the few and impoverishes 
the many, if they placed the happiness of 
contented families above the value of the 
dollar. We must help our young men see 
that there are other types of bravery than 
that which is displayed on the battlefield. 
We must lead them to recognize moral cour- 
age as a finer virtue than physical bravery. 
Pasteur risked his life to find a cure for 
disease. Galileo suffered imprisonment, be- 
cause he dared to advance a scientific be- 
lief that we take for granted now. If we, 
in our teaching, emphasize the life and work 
of our great contributors instead of our 
powerful destroyers our boys may come to 
realize that moral courage is bravery of the 
highest type. 


E must remember that our milita- 

ristic society is our own creation. If 
we wish to see a society in which peace and 
reason rule, we must create that kind of 
society, and we can create it day by day in 
the schoolhouse and in the schoolroom. 








Have You Read? 


KATHARINE ELIZABETH CRANE 





UT of the confusion and the cross 
O currents that cause and condition 

the present ominous situation in the 
Orient it becomes increasingly evident that 
some vast change has come over the mind 
and soul of China, and she seems to stand 
at last facing her enemy with something ap- 
proaching a national unity. 

Almost three generations ago—in 1867— 
Japan’s emperor, for reasons and with pur- 
poses that have not excited the active inter- 
est or curiosity of the Occident, undertook 
the Westernization of Japan, in thought, 
spirit, and technical achievement. With a 
precision and a speed that has never been 
explained or analyzed Japan has completely 
transformed herself after the pattern of the 
industrialized, imperialistic, military and 
militaristic West. In 1905 she was victori- 
ous over Russia in a trial of skill at the 
barbarous occupation of war, and thereby 
she gained universal recognition as a “‘civ- 
ilized” power and the right to sit down at 
the council table with the other “civilized” 
powers. Since that time nothing has chal- 
lenged her essential position. 

China did nothing of the kind. Her con- 
tacts with the West began long ago in her 
ancient and glorious past; and, as in the 
case of Japan, their influences have been 
increasingly important since the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Yet China’s 
economy has continued to be based on 
agriculture, and she has consistently re- 
sisted modernization in spite of a growing 
body of changing opinion that is only now 
becoming evident. Her corporate life has 
continued to be a welter of local interests, 
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personal ambitions, opposing ideologies, 
and stultifications of ancient tradition. 

As long as this situation obtained Japan 
enjoyed the position of the only great power 
in the East, economic and military. As her 
industrialization proceeded rapidly and suc- 
cessfully she has sought outlets in China 
and has sought to control the corporate 
life of China in the interest of stable and 
expanding markets. In other words she has 
thought of China as a colony and has wanted 
to make China well administered according 
to Japanese standards and economically 
prosperous enough to buy increasingly of 
Japan’s products. That forms a basis for 
the Japanese protestations—astoundingly 
and convincingly sincere—that China is pos- 
sessed of a devil of stubbornness because she 
can not be made to see that Japan only 
wants China’s own good and that therefore 
Japan must fight this war to make China 
love her. This Japanese point of view is set 
forth typically by Yosuke Matsuoka, a for- 
mer member of the League Council, in 
“Speaking for Nippon,” reprinted in the 
January Living Age from Manchuria, 
Dairen English-language semi-monthly. 


E clash of ideas and interests between 
China and Japan is discussed in “Far 
Eastern Antipathies” by Paul Scheffer in 
the January Foreign Affairs. The issue of 
December 1 of Foreign Policy Reports con- 
cerns the question “Can Japan Be 
Quarantined?” In the issue of the Far 
Eastern Survey of the same date, “The 
Open Door in Manchukuo” by John R. 
Stewart deals with the increasing entrench- 
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ment of Japanese control in North China. 
America and the Far Eastern War by Wil- 
liam W. Lockwood, Jr, is a pamphlet pre- 
pared for the American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations (129 East 52nd Street, 
New York City. 10c.). The quarterly Pacific 
Affairs, published by the same organization 
has in its December issue a whole series of 
helpful articles, among which are “Ameri- 
can Far Eastern Policy, 1931-1937” by 
Frederick V. Field, “Japanese State 
Finance” by Guenther Stein, and “Japan’s 
‘Special Interests’ in China” by Franz 
Michael. 


JAPAN’s Hour 


ROM the very beginning the peril of 

Japan’s position has been implicit in the 
situation. She has a population of about 
sixty millions to oppose to China’s four 
hundred millions with a discrepancy in 
natural resources probably in something 
like the same proportion. Her hegemony 
would be threatened whenever there became 
evident in China a will to unity, the estab- 
lishment of a central government, and a 
reorganization of Chinese political and 
economic life. Philosophically China’s 
right to undertake this can not be denied, 
but the process means disaster to Japan, and 
nations that are as far from decadent as is 
Japan fight valiantly to prevent such disas- 
ters. The end is not in sight. 

Some ten years ago it became evident to 
Japan, better informed than the Western 
world about conditions within the great 
hinterland of China, that the Kuomintang 
program for unification of China was in 
direct opposition to her interests, but for 
some time the hope was ascendant in Japan 
that Japan would be able to direct and con- 
trol this development. Much of what has 
happened in the intervening years has been 
a kind of jockeying for place in the race that 
it was recognized must inevitably be run. 
Japan thought to obtain what she could for 
the time being and hoped perhaps to make 
permanent advantages secure without an 
open break. Thus the occupation and crea- 


tion of Manchukuo and the complicated 
and apparently meaningless series of ne- 
gotiations between Japanese and Chinese 
leaders. 


EANTIME the Japanese could see 
their situation changing as regards 
Great Britain and Russia. “Britain’s Eco- 
nomic Stake in Southeast Asia” is discussed 
by Ernest O. Hauser in the Far Eastern 
Survey of December 22 (also American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, sin- 
gle copies 25c.). “British concern for the 
future of southeast Asia is based upon colo- 
nial possessions in that area, upon trade, in- 
vestments and other economic interests, 
and upon the strategic significance of the 
region in British Empire defense and com- 
munications. . . . The security and profita- 
bility of the British stake in southeast Asia 
are in large part dependent upon continu- 
ance of the political status quo.”’ To defend 
this stake Great Britain has built great forti- 
fications and bases on Asia’s coast from 
Trincomalee to Penang, to Singapore, to 
Hongkong. She maintains a battle fleet in 
Eastern waters, 'and at home she is strain- 
ing every nerve to reorganize and enlarge 
her navy and her army. 

Somewhere in the region of Buryat Mon- 
golia and Outer Mongolia, regions still half 
mythical to the Western mind, Japan faces 
the rising star of Russia. Incredibly remote 
both in time and space, nevertheless in that 
region there may have already occurred 
those events that are to decide the fate of 
our world. The Soviet Union has under- 
taken to maintain an independent army in 
Eastern Siberia, where it could fairly op- 
pose a further thrust of Japanese influence 
into her sphere of interest. The coloniza- 
tion of new settlements, with their indus- 
trial as well as agricultural basis, also pro- 
vides this army with support that is near 
at hand rather than 6000 miles away. From 
a military point of view the region has be- 
come perhaps impregnable. “Soviet Strat- 
egy in the Arctic” by H. P. Smolka in the 
January issue of Foreign Affairs describes, 
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with a map, the development of navigation 
and of aviation within the Arctic Circle 
and of the new industrial settlements made 
on the shores of the Arctic Ocean. These all 
serve partly to solve Russia’s ancient and 
constant problem of access to the outside 
world, and to that extent improve her stra- 
tegical position in comparison with what it 
was when she fought the Japanese War of 
1904 and the World War of 1914. At the 
north, Russia possesses an independent, 
continuous, unassailable coastline,  ice- 
bound through most of the year but for the 
last four years, owing to Russia’s remark- 
able development of Arctic navigation, open 
to ocean-borne traffic for three months or 
more out of the year. Warships can be trans- 
ferred from European to Far Eastern waters 
and back again, industrial and agricultural 
products and raw materials can be ex- 
changed by water between Siberia and Eu- 
ropean Russia, and any supplies that are 
available under existing political and com- 
mercial relations can be thus transported 
from the United States, Canada, and South 
America. 

Although there is no evidence that Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union have reached 
any kind of agreement concerning their 
own community of interests in their Japa- 
nese relations, it is nevertheless clear that 
the actual situation involves one more 
problem with which Japan must reckon. 
Also it is to be considered that the Nether- 
lands, a very great colonial power, has, re- 
luctantly, undertaken to buy and maintain 
a new, large system of armament. Inde- 
pendent Siam is arming, and the Philippine 
Islands have begun an ambitious program 
of military defense. 

Truly may Japan well feel that this hour 
represents high tide in her great imperial 
hopes and opportunities. 


JAPAN’S BASE 


APAN’S internal difficulties are described 
by Guenther Stein in “ “Totalitarian’ 


Japan” in the January Foreign Affairs. The 
article reminds one again of the fact, of 


which we so easily lose sight, that even at 
war the internal politics of a country never 
presents the united front which seems a 
parent to the outside world. The author 
describes the fight for control inside Japan 
as being, roughly, three-cornered: the army 
and the navy as against the antimilitarist 
political and economic interests, but also at 
the same time the army as against the navy, 
since the army envisages only the dangers 
and glories of an inevitable war to the death 
against Russia while the navy wishes to 
bend every national effort and to make every 
national sacrifice to prepare for what it con- 
siders the even more inevitable struggle 
with Great Britain. 

Lest we forget the fact of contradictory 
forces and conditions in Japan, we might 
also consider the contrast between the pic- 
tures and information contained in two ar- 
ticles in the January National Geographic 
Magazine: ““Women’s Work in Japan” by 
Mary A. Nourse and “Tradition Lingers in 
Modern Japan” by W. Robert Moore. 

In the midst of such difficulties and con- 
tradictions the drive to evolve a “‘totalitar- 
ian” Japan goes on, but in the same Foreign 
Affairs article Mr Stein, who was for some 
years Tokyo correspondent of the London 
Financial News and the News Chronicle, 
describes what he considers the insuperable 
obstacles to such an accomplishment and 
the grave dangers in the way of trying. 
‘Perhaps in the course of a serious economic 
crisis such as Japan seems to face in the near 
future there may take place the long- 
dreaded political awakening of a popula- 
tion at last thoroughly dissatisfied. The 
necessity of forestalling that development is, 
in the eyes of most political persons in 
Japan, an additional and highly important 
reason both for creating a state of genuine 
national excitement on the basis of a major 
war and simultaneously of establishing, 
while there is still time, a thoroughly 
regimented state on somewhat more 
modern and more efficient totalitarian 
lines. Only a few critical minds realize that, 
on the contrary, the danger of an awaken- 
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ing is itself the strongest argument in favor 
of moderation, both at home and abroad; 
they foresee that a new round of expansion- 
ist and totalitarian dissatisfaction, for the 
benefit of National Socialism, can make the 
awakening unpredictable in its dangerous 
consequences.” 


BATTLE JOINED 


LITTLE more than six months ago 

a handful of Japanese and Chinese 
soldiers clashed near Peiping at the ancient 
Marco Polo Bridge. It was not demonstrably 
more or less important than any number 
of similar incidents in the past. Most in- 
formed Western observers in China felt 
sure that the affair would blow over, as had 
all the others; but for a variety of reasons 
still not wholly understood it did not pass, 
and for six months China and Japan have 
been locked in the life-and-death struggle 
of an undeclared war. 

For the present Japan continues to be 
victorious, and China to face one disaster 
after another. Japanese armies have overrun 
most of North China; the railroads of North 
China are controlled and operated by 
Japanese; and the Japanese have set up and 
control a kind of puppet government there. 
The province of Chahar, most of Suiyan and 
Shansi, and much of Shantung have been 
captured, as were Shanghai, the most impor- 
tant port, and Nanking, the capital. 


UT of all this the Chinese leaders, 
apparently, and Western sympathiz- 
ers, certainly, hope will be welded a Chi- 
nese unity of spirit which in the face of all 
odds will, perhaps only in the far future, 
be necessarily victorious. Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek has resigned as premier in 
favor of his brother-in-law, Dr Kung, and 
has assumed a position as head of the mili- 
tary council composed of members of all 
factions, which gives him at least in theory 
even greater personal control than before, 
since he now has plenary power over both 
military and civil organizations. 
Little of current comment sets forth ade- 


quate details of the fundamental changes 
that in this crisis must occur and be already 
occurring in Chinese practice and philoso- 
phy of life and personal relations, which the 
West would have done well to study and 
emulate while there was yet time. It is 
wholly possible, and with a lengthening 
struggle more and more probable, that 
along this weary road of opposition to 
foreign domination, which China seems at 
last to recognize herself as forced to follow, 
the Chinese will attain something of that 
Western curse called “nationality” and will 
lose their own vast wisdom that might have 
helped to teach the world how to get along 
with itself in the fixed circumstances and 
conditions of its existence. Whatever may 
happen in the near future, and whatever 
may be the cost and the pain, it seems pos- 
sible that somehow China will be able to 
maintain herself as a Chinese entity and will 
perhaps even win for herself the right of 
control in her own household. If she loses 
for today, for tomorrow, and for many years 
of tomorrow, still she may win in the end, 
and present indications point to what is an 
all but living certainty of such ultimate vic- 


tory. 


N the other hand it is very probably 

Japan’s last throw. If she loses now 
her hour has struck. If she wins, she still 
has a long road to travel, a dangerous road 
beset by known and unknown perils and 
perhaps leading absolutely nowhere. 


AMERICA’S INTERESTS ABROAD 


“4 OW Can We Escape War?” is debated 
in the Nation for December 25 by 
Norman Thomas in “Neutrality Plus So- 
cialism” and in “The Failure of Isolation” 
by Raymond Leslie Buell. The first believes 
that “ ‘Workers of the world, unite’ is still 
the best slogan for achieving a genuine col- 
lective security.” Mr Buell believes that 
“obviously the formula of ‘isolation’ or 
‘neutrality’ offers no answer to the tremen- 
dous economic, political, and military prob- 
lems confronting the United States. Cer- 
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tainly the alternative is not a preventive 
war; the United States cannot be expected 
to accept any military commitments.” He 
does, however, think that it would be pos- 
sible and helpful for the United States to 
strengthen the Hull foreign trade program, 
amend the neutrality act to give to the 
Presicent discretion to impose an embargo 
on raw materials, cooperate in a possible 
embargo on raw materials to Japan, and 
seek a basis for adjustment for Japan’s eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

Our direct economic interests are treated 
in “United States Trade and the Sino- 
Japanese War” by Walter A. Radins in the 
Far Eastern Survey of January 5. 

In “American Interests and the Far East’’ 
of the December Social Frontier John L. 
Childs begins with the statement that “no 
educator who is loyal to the liberal tradition 
can be indifferent about the advance of 
Fascism in the modern world.” He then 
passes lightly over the argument that “we 
might well emerge from the war without 
having done anything to help China, and 
with a Fascist dictatorship entrenched in our 
own country,” and urges collective action 
even with the “risks involved in this co- 
operation of Powers to uphold principles 
announced at the Washington Conference 
and embodied in the Nine Power Treaty.” 
Incidentally teachers will be interested in 
his interpretation and application of his 
statement that “we educate because we are 
concerned that certain definite modes of life 
shall prevail as opposed to certain others.” 


world are obvious in the possible 
repercussions of all this on our own troubled 
situation. In this last month we have heard 
the low but ominously distinct roll of war’s 
thunder, when an American gunboat, the 
Panay, was wantonly bombed and sunk in 
a Chinese river by immediately disavowed 
Japanese airplanes and guns. 
Japan at once presented apologies, assur- 
ances of indemnity, and finally promises of 
renewed attempts to control the hotheads 


D ANGERS to ourselves and to the whole 


in her army and navy, although it is prob. 
ably inevitable that her government can 
make good no such promises, since in Japan 
the army and navy control the government 
rather than the government controlling the 
army and navy. 

Over and over again our hearts have stood 
in our mouths—not that we actually thought 
the disaster of war was already upon us, but 
that we recognized the veritable phrases 
and climate of opinion that brought us to 
war in 1917. There were such phrases as 
of our owing “‘some measure of coopera- 
tion and even leadership in maintaining 
standards of conduct helpful to the goal of 
ultimate peace’; and being “part of a large 
world of other nations and peoples” with 
“certain rights, certain interests, certain 
obligations and certain practices”; and the 
declaration by such a pacific figure as Secre- 
tary Hull that nationals with money in- 
vested in China “cannot suddenly disavow 
or suddenly cut themselves off from the 
past” and the government can not “sud- 
denly disavow its obligations and responsi- 
bilities.” 

It is true that we have a good deal of 
money invested in China, money that we 
do not want to afford to lose. Certainly it 
continues to be true also that there really 
are some national objectives more impor- 
tant than peace and safety; but the rash acts 
of disavowed Japanese in China did not 
seem, on mature consideration, to provide a 
situation in which we as a people are of- 
fered such a terrible choice of national ob- 
jectives. Caution is no cousin to cowardice, 
and the plain fact is that strong measures 
in the Orient open up vast vistas of disaster 
which we can not even contemplate with 
our finite minds. 


AMERICA AT HOME 


T home our situation has not grown 
appreciably better, if it has not grown 
fundamentally definitely worse. The first 
year of President Roosevelt’s second admin- 
istration has gone badly for reasons about 
which each one of us would differ. The 
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court plan has been defeated in its own 
terms, even though it may be thought of as 
having been instrumental in changing the 
views of the present Supreme Court. The 
special session of Congress adjourned with 
little accomplished except the renewal of 
old struggles for supremacy and the crea- 
tion of some new ones. The indications are 
that the new session will present somewhat 
the same picture. Moreover it has become 
evident that the difficulties of the nation’s 
business have assumed proportions that war- 
rant the use of the term “new depression.” 

The questions of future political and eco- 
nomic measures continue to be undeter- 
mined. Pointing out that the President’s 
message to Congress retreated from none of 
the announced objectives but nevertheless 
gained confidence by its appearance of mild- 
ness in comparison with recent belligerent 
statements of objectives by Secretary Ickes 
and Assistant Attorney General Jackson, 
the New Republic of January 12 discussed 
“Mr. Roosevelt’s Counter-Offensive.” “It 
remains to be seen whether this brilliant 
strategy will make possible the new legisla- 
tion that the President wants. Politically 
speaking, the outlook seems more hopeful 
now than for many months. But if one 
assesses the administration’s program as a 
really effective attempt to modify the busi- 
ness practices, which have led both to the 
political crisis and the economic break- 
down, less optimism is justified.” 


AILROADS and railroading in these 
R United States represent the investment 
of a large share of the country’s cash and 
credit and of the country’s man power. 
Moreover the federal government has given 
and lent to the railroads great sums of 
money. Questions of financial health and 
well being have long been important 
matters of public policy and continue to be 
important in the light of the current efforts 
of railroads to borrow money from federal 
sources and of the current sessions of a com- 
mittee of the Senate to investigate railroad 
financing. Barring the general considera- 


tion that as a matter of lamentable fact con- 
gressional investigating committees have a 
long record of spending federal money use- 
lessly, obtaining more or less profitable 
front page notice for publicity-hungry con- 
gressmen, and accomplishing nothing, this 
seems to be a desirable undertaking, for cer- 
tainly the ways and means of railroad 
financing could do with some modification. 

The January 12 issue of the New Repub- 
lic points out the dangers of the course of 
federal loans to the railroads in ‘“The Rail- 
roads Go on the Dole,” but it fails to ob- 
serve the implications of government 
incompetence in the whole matter which 
really do lie in its conclusions that in some 
cases the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion have obeyed and in others disobeyed 
the congressional prohibition of loans to 
railroads that stood in need of complete 
reorganization. In 1932 the condition of the 
country’s banks made their lending even 
to solvent railroads difficult if not impos- 
sible so that government lending seemed 
legitimate in the sense that it is not today, 
when banks now have ample funds and can 
lend to any railroad financially sound 
enough to meet the legal requirements for 
a government loan. 

Characteristically the New Republic is in 
favor of more governmental control, al- 
though from a strictly logical standpoint it 
might seem, from the New Republic’s own 
statement of the case concerning these loans 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, that governmental agencies ought to 
be reorganized and controlled before we 
venture to place any more responsibility in 
their hands. 


NOTHER aspect of the railroad ques- 
tion is the Eastern railroads’ recent 
petition before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a 25 per cent increase in 
passenger coach rates. Gilbert H. Burck’s 
“Two Cents a Mile” has a good deal to say 
about this in the New Republic of January 
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12. He thinks that much of the attitude of 
the railroad officials toward passenger trans- 
portation is due to the fact that freight busi- 
ness is much more profitable and that the 
passenger business seems wholly unimpor- 
tant and to be neglected. The revenue from 
passenger service is only about 12 per cent 
of the freight revenue. Also the average 
freight train earns something like seven 
dol..*s a mile, whereas most passenger 
trains, as things now stand, earn possibly a 
dollar and a half a mile. On the other hand 
there exist enormous possibilities for in- 
creasing total revenue from passenger traffic. 
It costs no more to run the train with every 
seat taken—with the new divided seats that 
do not involve passenger discomfort—and 
the proportion of full to empty seats bears a 
direct relation to the price of the fare. Many 
persons make shorter and longer trips by 
automobile who would probably go by 
train, if the fare were attractive enough, the 
train comfortable enough, and the schedule 
frequent and fast enough. “Railroads can 
no longer look forward to constantly in- 
creasing freight income. . . . Only the pas- 
senger business still holds a promise; not 
even a railroad official would stake his job 
on the statement that it never could be 
doubled or even tripled, or that it hasn’t an 
outside chance, someday, of approaching 
freight revenue. . . . Patently the only way 
it can be done is to do what every retailer 
up against competition has had to do; to 
find ways of putting a better product on the 
market more cheaply. It can’t be accom- 
plished by boosting the price of a product 
which already has a tough time meeting 
competition; and that is the line taken by 
the Eastern roads when they ask for an in- 
creased coach fare.” 


CONOMIC theory, diagnosis, and prog- 

nosis continues to warrant our best 
thought and attention. In the January Sur- 
vey Graphic Felix Frankfurter offers his 
warning about “A Rigid Outlook in a 
Dynamic World,” which might be con- 
sidered as applicable to the necessity of 


constantly examining, reviewing, and re. 
evaluating our ideas and our latest convic. 
tions. In “This Setback in Business” John 
T. Flynn contributes to the January Har. 
pers his analysis and offers a clear choice of 
remedies. Dismissing with the remark “if 
we believe this we have learned nothing,” 
those observers who think business pro. 
perity can be restored to the country by 
refusing to admit the plain facts of the situa. 
tion, he enters upon a discussion of the 
essential circuit of our capitalist money 
economy, shorn of its numerous complica 
tions and interruptions. He says that, aside 
from what accrues from those increments 
of past money income saved from other years 
and now either spent currently or lost to 
their owners by unprofitable investment, 
the money income of the nation each year 
consists of the money spent by enterprisers 
in “costs of production.” This money spent 
in “costs of production” has been paid to 
workers, investors, material men, and 
others, and it is the only money with which 
the nation can buy the goods that have been 
produced. Now the author points out that, 
since to buy the entire output of goods 
there is available only the amount of money 
that was spent to produce that output of 
goods, there is no leeway for providing a 
profit for everybody. To account for the fact 
that during certain periods, however, most, 
if not ali, of the enterprisers succeed in 
getting back not only the sums laid out but 
also a profit, Mr Flynn describes the sup- 
plementary stream of money or purchasing 
power—and this is important in his analysis 
—provided by those industries which are 
financed by long term borrowing. These are 
called variously capital industries, heavy 
industries, or durable goods industries, and 
they are railroads, roadbed, locomotives, 
rolling stock, building and housing, ship- 
building, manufacture of heavy machinery, 
and the like in which the return on the 
investment can be expected to be made only 
over a long period of time. The erection of 
public buildings and the laying of roads 
come in the same group of capital industries 
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that provide a continual increase in the 
available money or credit to be returned 
to the enterprisers even though, in most 
cases, the state expects to get back no part of 
the costs. 

When such capital industries diminish 
in number and extent, then just that much 
money, or purchasing power, is subtracted 
from the current purchasing power of the 
country. 

On the basis of two charts presented here, 
one of the business index from 1929 to 
October 1937 and the other of government 
deficits and new private financing from 
1934 to 1937, Mr Flynn shows the failure 
of private business, for whatever cause, to 
provide any effective addition to this kind 
of expansion of purchasing power through 
capital industries. Private building opera- 
tions—your new house and mine—are not 
represented in these charts, but it is agreed 
that, although building has increased some- 
what from its low depression level, it has 
not responded largely either to the apparent 
upswing of business or to the organized ad- 
vertising efforts of the federal government. 

The chart of government financing shows 
that government spending reached its peak 
in the summer of 1936 and has in the main 
declined since that time, and Mr Flynn 
points out that, since private enterprise has 
not made good the recession of federal ex- 
penditure, the life blood of recovery energy 
has thus been cut off increasingly so we 
have the present situation. Under a balanced 
federal budget, balanced necessarily by 
further curtailment of government spend- 
ing, “the whole system would sink down in 
a comprehensive disaster of the first magni- 
tude.” 


OR the future then he sees a clear choice 

between two possible alternatives. If we 
wish to support the present structure of 
prices at something like the 1926 level, as 
has been an avowed object of the New Deal, 
then the only possible way to do it is to 
“go on living on endless government defi- 
cits,” which is inflation. To Mr Flynn the 


other course is by all odds to be preferred. 
“The one hope of escape now is an attack 
on the price structure,” the repeal of such 
price supporting legislation as_ the 
Robinson-Patman and the Miller-Tydings 
acts and the legislation to subsidize scarcity 
and boost farm prices artificially; the prose- 
cution of the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
trust laws; and the abandonment of the 
governmental theories that underlay the 
NRA. In this program there should be a 
complete overhauling of the tax system to 
relieve the burden, as far as possible, from 
active purchasing power. “The corporation 
undistributed-profits tax should be cor- 
rected and modified, and the . . . social 
security tax to create a vast reserve should 
be repealed.” Moreover speculation in 
securities should be restrained. “There 
should be an end of government salvaging 
of debt; railroads and other corporations 
which are bankrupt in fact should be al- 
lowed to secure for themselves the benefit 
of bankruptcy and the revival of their in- 
vestment functions. 

‘The choice is a simple one, even though 
it be an appalling one for a political gov- 
ernment to make. We must make up our 
minds either to inflate or deflate. . . . If 
we decide that inflation by government 
credit is too dangerous—which is the fact— 
then we must decide to move down to a 
lower price level. We can of course evade 
the decision; in which event time will make 
it for us. And time’s decision will be de- 
flation.” 

Pertinent to the question of the effect 
of capital industries on the country’s pur- 
chasing power, as well as to any discussion 
of national preparedness for war, is “Re- 
building the U. S. Merchant Marine,” 
which is the subject of the issue of Foreign 
Policy Reports for January 1. 


EST you should be too well satisfied with 
[* Mr Flynn’s analysis and conclusions, I 
want to call your attention to “Capacity to 
Produce, Capacity to Consume, Capacity to 
Pay Debts” by John R. Commons in the 
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December issue of the American Economic 
Review. This offers much more difficult 
going, but some of you owe it to yourselves 
to make the effort to put these two discus- 
sions together in your own minds and come 
to some kind of an agreement with your- 
selves—though not necessarily to any satis- 
factory kind of understanding of economic 
law working itself out in your lives and 
mine. 

Of this discussion, however, the final 
paragraph is immediately pertinent in its 
presentation of another aspect. “On the 
other hand the average price-raising or 
price-stabilizing policy . . . is a policy pre- 
serving the small independent producers, 
whereas the price-reducing policies contem- 
plate with indifference their reduction to 
the status of employees in the interest of 
mass-production efficiency. The preserva- 
tion of small independent producers is also 
a democratic ideal.” 

There is of course a possible reconcilia- 
tion between the two aims of government, 
but nevertheless it is indeed true that eco- 
nomics is the “dismal science.” 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


ECIL RHODES left some £60,o00—that 
C is about $300,o00o—of annual income to 
finance an education at Oxford for young 
men from various British colonies, Ger- 
many, and the United States. “What Hap- 
pens to Our Rhodes Scholars?”’ by Milton 
Mackaye in the January Scribner’s affords 
an interesting analysis of the character and 
achievements of the nine hundred men so 
educated and living in the United States 
today. It also provides glimpses of some of 
the essential differences between the edu- 
cational systems of the United States and of 
England, and indicates some of the reasons 
for the queer turn of fate that has caused 
the fortune of Cecil Rhodes, who certainly 
meant to train political and possibly finan- 
cial leaders, to be spent in educating what 
is predominately a group of school teachers. 

The article presents and sums up the evi- 
dence to show how this educational op- 
portunity and experience has not been 


wholly successful in creating an important 
body of foreign opinion favorable to the 
British Empire and to the imperial point 
of view so dear to the heart of Cecil Rhodes, 


PROPAGANDA 


a is beginning a series of photographs 
that indicate the methods and the fal- 
sity of all war propaganda on the general 
basis of pictures from the World War, the 
Spanish civil war, and the Japanese-Chinese 
undeclared war. It is a brilliant survey of 
the whole mutilated-baby, outraged-women, 
brutal-treatment-of-prisoners, glamour-of- 
war theme by comparing idealized posters 
for instance with actual pictures. 

Propaganda Analysis in the form of “A 
Monthly Letter to Help the Intelligent 
Citizen Detect and Analyze Propaganda” 
has been undertaken by The Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc. (132 Morning. 
side Drive, New York City. $2.00 a year. 
Study materials in propaganda analysis for 
junior and senior high school are also sent 
to subscribers). The January issue, its 
fourth issue, is devoted to analyzing news- 
papers. 

Other aspects of the same question from 
another point of view are dealt with in the 
January Harpers in “Business Finds Its 
Voice: A New Trend in Public Relations” 
by S. H. Walker and Paul Sklar. Also “How 
to Swing an Election,” by Helen Woodward 
in the Nation of December 11, tells how the 
advertising agency of Lord and Thomas 
claims that it helped swing the California 
state vote to repeal the tax on chain stores. 
What is the truth about the actual facts in 
the case seems quite beside the point. As 
you read the article you will be sure, out 
of your own experience, that these are the 
methods by which the American people are 
persuaded to make up their minds one way 
or the other on questions of vital impor- 
tance, that most of these methods are very 
far from legitimate persuasion and argu- 
ment, and that to render otherwise Ameti- 
can receptivity to such propaganda might 
be American education’s most valuable con- 
tribution to American life. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





National Council for the Social Studies 


Department of Social Studies, National Education Association 


ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1938 


10:00 A.M. General Meeting Junior High School Auditorium 
“The Function of the Secondary School in the Development of Citizenship” 
Chairman: Ruth West, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington, First Vice-President, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 
Speakers: E. D. Grizell, University of Pennsylvania; Fred M. Alexander, State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
Discussion: Manley E. Irwin, Divisional Director of Instruction, Detroit, Michigan. 


12:15 P.M. Luncheon Claridge Hotel 
Chairman: Howard R. Anderson, Cornell University, Second Vice-President, National Council for the Social 


Studies. 
Speaker: George S. Counts, Columbia University, “A Program for Political Democracy” 


2:15 P.M. Sectional Meetings 
A.“The Use of Visual and Auditory Aids in Teaching the Social Studies” Junior High School Auditorium 
Chairman: Ralph Tyler, Ohio State University. 
Speakers: William H. Hartley, Brooklyn, New York; Arthur H. Moehlman, Ohio State University; Daniel C. 
Knowlton, New York University. 
Discussion: Edwin H. Reeder, University of Illinois. 
B.“The Place of Contemporary Social Problems in Secondary Schools” 
School Administration Building Auditorium 
Chairman: Kathryn E. C. Carrigan, Public High School, Atlantic City. 
Speakers: DeWitt S. Morgan, Indianapolis, Indiana; Donnal V. Smith, State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York; Leonard Kenworthy, Brunswick School, Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Discussion: Ruth Wanger, South Philadelphia High School for Girls. 


6:00 P.M. Dinner (followed by an Informal Symposium) 
“The Challenge to the Social Sciences—How Can It Be Met? 
Chairman: Charles C. Barnes, President, National Council for the Social Studies. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 1, 1938 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


2:30 P.M. Joint Meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies and the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers Viking Room 

“Educational Objectives Common to the Foreign Languages and the Social Studies” 

Chairman: Stephen L. Pitcher, St Louis Public Schools. 

General Discussion: Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University; James B. Thorp, Ohio State University. 

Panel Discussion. Chairman: Burton Fowler, Wilmington, Delaware; Paul B. Diederick, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Harry Heller, Fieldston School, New York; Theodore Huebner, Public Schools, New York; Elmina 
Lucke, Lincoln School, Columbia University; $. P. McCutchen, Ohio State University; J. Burroughs Stokes, 
High School, Hatboro, Pennsylvania. 


REGISTRATION AND INFORMATION: The Claridge Hotel will be National Council headquarters. All 
members, and others attending the meetings, are urged to register upon arrival at the Registration Desk in 
the lobby. Copies of the program and other materials will be available. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT PHILADELPHIA 

N impressive number of associations 
A joined in meetings at Philadelphia in 
recognition of the anniversary of the Con- 
stitution during the Christmas holidays— 
the American Political Science Association, 
the American Historical Association, the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion, the Agricultural History Society, the 
Southern History Society—these and half 
a dozen more joined in programs during 
the week following Christmas. Most of the 
papers concerned the Constitution. Several 
that treated the Supreme Court critically 
were given much publicity. 

The presidential address of Guy Stan- 
ton Ford to the American Historical Asso- 
ciation has appeared in the American His- 
torical Review for January; several papers 
in the political science series will be pub- 
lished in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia. 

The National Council for the Social 


Studies held two sessions. The first, jointly 
with the American Political Science As- 


sociation on December 28, considered 
“Teaching Problems in Political Science.” 
V. Don Hudson, of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, presided. The 
paper of Peter H. Odegard, Ohio State 
University, on “Pressure Groups and the 
Constitution in the High School” was read 
in his absence. Robert I. Adriance, of East 
Orange, New Jersey, drew on much ex- 
perience in discussing “The Constitution 
in the American History Courses.” The 
paper of M. M. Chambers, American Youth 
Commission, on “The Constitution and 
Current Events,” will be published in 
March. Edgar Dawson, of Hunter College, 
led the discussion. 

A luncheon session, jointly with the 
American Historical Session, was held De- 
cember 31. Elmer Ellis, retiring president 
of the National Council, introduced Carl 
Wittke, dean of Oberlin College, whose 
address is published in this issue. Ruth 


Wanger, principal of the South Philadel. 
phia High School for Girls, continued the 
discussion of freedom of high school teach. 
ers with an analysis of the practical issues 
that arise, the influences that must be 
recognized, and the procedures that can be 
used effectively; the education of parents 
and the community may be part of the 
teacher’s—and administrator’s—task. 

Ruth West, now first vice-president of 
the National Council, Howard R. Ander. 
son, second vice-president, Edgar Dawson, 
Bessie L. Pierce, Edgar B. Wesley, and W. 
G. Kimmel, former presidents, Fremont P. 
Wirth, retiring member of the executive 
committee, and W. F. Murra, chairman of 
the publications committee, were in attend- 
ance. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


The Publications Committee of the Na. 
tional Council for the Social Studies extends 
a general invitation to all members of the 
Council and to others who may be inter- 
ested to submit suggestions for topics and 
possible contributors for future Bulletins 
and Yearbooks. The next bulletin, which is 
now in press, will be Selected Test Items in 
World History, by H. R. Anderson and E£. 
F. Lindquist. The next Yearbook, to be 
published in November, will be edited by 
Miss Ruth West and will be devoted to uti- 
lizing community resources. Beyond these 
two publications no definite plans have 
been made, although several are under con- 
sideration. Suggestions are most welcome, 
and should be sent to any one of the under- 
signed three persons. Communications 
should be sent as soon as possible—prefer- 
ably not later than February 21 in order 
that they may come before the next com- 
mittee meeting. 

The Publications Committee, established 
by action taken last November at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Council, held 
its first sessions on December go and 31 in 
Philadelphia. It was agreed to continue the 
present practice of publishing one Yearbook 
and two Bulletins each year. The Publics 
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tions Committee will decide upon topics 
for Yearbooks, will appoint their editors, 
and will assist in selecting contributors. The 
Committee will also have the responsibility 
of soliciting, accepting, or rejecting manu- 
scripts for Bulletins. It was agreed that for 
the present no new types of publications 
would be undertaken. 
The Publications Committee: 


Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Wilbur F. Murra, Harvard University, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION — BOUND VOLUMES 


To accommodate our subscribers we 
have completed arrangements with Eggel- 
ing Bookbindery, 55 East Eleventh Street, 
New York, whereby you can have your nine 
issues of Social Education for 1937 bound 
together in one volume. They will be 
bound in a sturdy library binding of dark 
maroon color with title, volume, and year 
stamped in gold on the backbone. 

The price will be $1.50 per volume plus 
return postage. Send your nine copies of 
Social Education direct to Eggeling Book- 
bindery. Please be sure to give your name 
and address. 

If you prefer a volume made up of new 
and unsoiled copies, such volumes may be 
secured for $3.50 each plus postage by send- 
ing your order direct to the publisher, 
American Book Company, 88 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

In either case, remittance, including re- 
turn postage, should be sent with your 
order. 


NEW YORK STATE COUNCIL 


A New York State Council for the Social 
Studies was organized at Buffalo on Decem- 
ber 28. Howard E. Wilson, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, spoke at a luncheon session on the 
findings of the Regents Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Education in New 
York. The next meeting will be held at 
Syracuse University on July 21. 


An executive council will include a rep- 
resentative of each of the state zones and 
of each regional social studies organization 
in the state. Three types of membership 
are provided: (1) in the new council alone; 
(2) in the new council and the National 
Council for the Social Studies; and (g) in 
the new council and any regional group. 

The officers are W. R. Dixon, Syracuse, 
president; Kenneth E. Gell, Rochester, first 
vice-president; Ira Wilder, Floral Park, 
second vice-president; Roy A. Price, Syra- 
cuse University, secretary, and Vaughan 
S. Abercrombie, Scotia, treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY 


David H. Popper, research worker of the 
Foreign Policy Association, addressed the 
New Jersey Association of Teachers of So- 
cial Studies at its annual meeting at Atlantic 
City in November. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH 


Ninety-nine research studies dealing with 
various aspects of teaching the social studies 
are listed in the Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education, 1935-1936, recently 
published by the United States Office of 
Education as Bulletin, 1937, number 6. 
Nearly all of the items listed are unpub- 
lished master’s theses, representing widely 
scattered institutions and diverse topics. 
There are seven doctoral dissertations and 
a few faculty studies. Forty of the items are 
annotated. The total number represents an 
increase of eighteen over the previous 
volume in the series. | 


YOUTH IN NAZI GERMANY 


“Youth Betrayed,” a 63-page pamphlet 
by M. B. Schnapper, has been published by 
the International Relief Association (20 
Vesey Street, New York. 25 cents). It pre- 
sents a highly unfavorable view of regi- 
mented youth—militarized, stamped to a 
common mold, conscripted for labor or left 
unemployed, deprived of religious free- 
dom, subjected to controlled child bearing. 
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The account, uniformly dark, is compiled 
from a wide range of uneven sources. 


“EUROPE IN CRISIS” 


Europe in Crisis, by Vera Micheles Dean, 
is the first in a series of World Affairs 
Pamphlets published by the Foreign Policy 
Association in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Peace Conference (8 West 4oth 
Street, New York. 56 pages, 25 cents). Gains 
and setbacks in Germany and Italy during 
1937, the Soviet executions and democratic 
provisions in the new Soviet constitution, 
the situation in democratic countries, the 
war in Spain, Europe’s two “axes,” and the 
prospects for peace are briefly surveyed. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Three recently published Public Affairs 
Pamphlets concern current problems of 
importance. “Farmers Without Land” 
(number 12. 31 pages), prepared by Rupert 
B. Vance of the Institute of Research in 
Social Science, University of North Caro- 
lina, draws on several recent studies of 
tenancy, listed, with other pertinent titles, 
at the end of the text. “Saving Our Soil’ 
(number 14. 31 pages), and “Steel Prob- 
lems of a Great Industry” (number 15. 32 
pages), are the work of Maxwell S. Stewart 
and are similarly based on recent authorita- 
tive studies. 

These pamphlets, brief, readable, and 
competently prepared, should be highly 
valuable in senior high school economics 
and in the study of current problems. The 
price for single copies is 10 cents; for quan- 
tity orders less. Address the Public Affairs 
Committee, 8 West 4oth Street, New York. 


SOIL AND WATER 
Saving Soil and Water, a 76-page pam- 
phlet by J. Wright Baylor, has recently been 
published for schools. It surveys various 
aspects of conservation in fifteen lessons. 
The price is 55 cents. Address 317 Radio 
Central Building, Spokane, Washington. 


EDUCATION IN COOPERATIVES 


The Minnesota Journal of Education for 
December includes an account of “‘An Fx. 
periment in Cooperation,” by Otto G. 
Hoiberg. Interest in cooperatives, also il- 
lustrated by the recent Wisconsin law re. 
quiring the teaching of Rochdale principles 
in the public schools, led a tenth grade to 
establish a cooperative, the ““Askov Buying 
Club,” which operated on Rochdale prin- 
ciples. The savings were slight, but the 
author is impressed with the reality of the 
experience and the study involved. 


“FORDISM” 


The October and November issues of 
Industrial Democracy, a monthly publica- 
tion of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy (112 East 19th Street, New York. 15 
cents per copy), are devoted to “Fordism,” 
by Carl Raushenbush. The October issue 
considers “Ford and the Workers,” the 
November issue “Ford and the Commu- 
nity’’; neither is favorable to the Ford family 
and the Ford management. A list of books 
and articles on Ford is printed in the No- 
vember issue. 


OUTSTANDING COURSES OF STUDY 


An “Annual List of Outstanding Courses 
of Study” by H. B. Bruner and C. M. 
Wieting, appears in the December Cur- 
riculum Journal. The courses are selected 
in accordance with criteria published in 
the Teachers College Record for November. 
Many subjects are covered. Twenty-nine 
printed or mimeographed courses in history, 
geography, citizenship, and social studies 
are named. 


STUDENTS DISLIKE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Social studies courses are not very highly 
regarded by college students in their re- 
flections upon their high school experience, 
in the light of evidence reported by Dr 
Emma Reinhardt in the December Clearing 
House. Her questionnaire study involving 
453 college students revealed that, in their 
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opinion, only mathematics was more 
strongly disliked and only foreign language 
was regarded as less valuable than social 
studies. 

LESSON UNITS 


The “Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series,” 
edited by William A. McCall and Lelah 
Mae Crabbs, now includes 100 units, graded 
from kindergarten through senior high 
school, for classroom use. Some social stud- 
ies materials are listed for each grade. For 
the catalog and price list, as well as for 
the “Dramatic Hours in History” series, 
written by Henry Fisk Carlton and pre- 
sented over the radio, address the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


LOCAL HISTORY 


Teachers interested in local history could, 
with profit, become acquainted with The 
Palimpsest, the monthly publication of the 
State Historical Society of Iowa, at Iowa 
City. Edited “in a style that is popular,” at- 
tractively printed, priced at ten cents a 
copy or a dollar a year, it records various 
aspects of the past of the state. Its articles, 
on individuals, groups, and events, suggest 
topics that any class could investigate, and 
write up; in many schools inexpensive pub- 
lications should be possible in connection 
with class activities and the community 
study on which much emphasis is currently 
placed. 


HISTORICAL CHART 


A “Historical Chart of Mankind: a Visual 
Record of Man’s Racial, National, and Cul- 
tural Progress,” something more than five 
feet in length and fourteen inches in width, 
has been published by the United Edu- 
cators, Inc., 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. The use of color, inset maps, and some 
other illustrations is effective for individual 
use. The price is one dollar. 


“BUILDING AMERICA” 


Two issues of Building America have ap- 
peared during the current school year. The 


first, ‘‘News,” describes and illustrates the 
development of American newspapers, and 
the process of editing and printing a metro- 
politan daily; it analyzes newspaper content 
and includes brief treatments of press asso- 
ciation, publishers’ associations, and the 
Newspaper Guild; it discusses sensational- 
ism, newspaper crusades, and freedom of the 
press; it has a word about the radio, news- 
reels, and television. The second, ‘Our 
Farmers,” sketches, with pictorial illustra- 
tions, the history of American agriculture, 
and considers machines and science, farm 
life, financial returns, tenancy and share 
croppers, migratory workers, and various as- 
pects of government policy. A teacher's 
guide accompanies this issue. 

Building America is issued monthly 
through the school year, by the Society for 
Curriculum Study, at 425 West 123rd Street, 
New York. Subscription is $2.25 for a set 
of eight issues, or 30 cents for single copies. 


SAFETY FILM 


“The Visual Instruction Department re- 
leased its first educational film at the De- 
troit meeting when it approved as its own 
presentation the film, Speaking of Safety, 
which had been produced under the direc- 
tion of the New York Metropolitan Branch 
of the Department. The film is a one-reel, 
silent picture on the subject of child safety 
in traffic. Its production and distribution, 
free to the educational field, was made pos- 
sible by the Automobile Safety Foundation, 
which financed the project as a contribu- 
tion to the teaching of safety tn elementary 
grades. .. . The horror element was entirely 
avoided. . . .” A teaching guide is available. 
Schools may borrow without other cost than 
transportation charges. Address Films of 
Commerce Company, 21 West 46th Street, 
New York (Educational Screen). 


RADIO 


“A new motion-picture film, ‘Rolling 
down to Mexico,’ has just been completed 
by the Pan American Union for the use of 
schools and colleges, women’s clubs, and 
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other study groups. This one is of a series 
of sound pictures about the cities, countries, 
and commodities of Latin America recently 
added to the motion-picture library of the 
Union as a part of its educational activity. 
For information write the Section of Mo- 
tion Pictures, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington” (School Life). 

“A radio calendar which lists sustaining 
educational programs to be presented dur- 
ing the fall and winter months by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
National Broadcasting Company is sent 
free upon request. Address, The American 
Association of School Administrators, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW, Washington” (School 
Life). 

“The State department of education of 
Oregon has recently issued a social studies 
course of 244 pages for the elementary 
schools of that State. Part I, for grades 1 to 
4, is organized as a fused course, including 
geography, history and civics; and part II, 
for grades 5 to 8, has combined history and 
government and correlated geography to 
some extent” (School Life). 


EDUCATIONAL PAGEANT 


Those Who Bear the Torch: A Pageant 
Celebrating the Contribution of Horace 
Mann to the Story of Education, written 
and produced in 1937 by the students of 
the Horace Mann Schools, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been pub- 
lished by the Committee on the Horace 
Mann Centennial, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington (160 pages. $1.00 in 
cloth, 50 cents in paper; discounts on addi- 
tional copies). The text for the five episodes 
—Pythagoras, the church, Galileo, Rous- 
seau, and Horace Mann—is given, and notes 
on production are appended. 


IN THE PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 


An annotated list of 197 schoolbooks 
published in 1937 appears in the January 


Curriculum Journal. Of the total number, 
go are classified as textbooks in the social 
studies: 12 for elementary grades and 18 
for the secondary school. 

In the same magazine is an article by L. 
B. Kinney and O. R. Floyd describing the 
“Unified Curriculum” developed for 
Grades VII and VIII of the University of 
Minnesota High School. 

Problems and techniques concerned with 
teaching young pupils directions in space 
and on maps are carefully reviewed by 
Katheryne Thomas Whittemore in Child- 
hood Education for January. 

Songs of our ancestors may be used to en- 
rich courses in American history, says L. S. 
Kenworthy in the December issue of Clear- 
ing House, and the author uses numerous 
examples to illustrate his point. 

Also in the December Clearing House is 
reported the case of an unnamed beginning 
history teacher who confronted the problem 
of adjusting his progressive ideas to the 
conservative practices of his first school; the 
problem was solved by a compromise in 
which progressive objectives were within 
the framework of traditional methods. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The twenty-first edition of the Handbook 
for Private Schools for American Boys and 
Girls has been issued by Porter Sargent 
(Boston, 1937. Pp. 1170. $6.00). An incisive 
introduction, liberally sprinkled with per- 
sonal opinions, gives attention to the choice 
of a school, the merits of private and public 
schools, and various aspects of contemporary 
education. Private schools are listed by sec- 
tions, and supplementary and classified lists 
are added. 

Readers are invited to send in items for 
“Notes and News.” Items for April should 
be sent in by March I. 

Contributors to this issue include C. C. 
Barnes, Geraldine M. Cooley, W. G. Kim- 
mel, W. F. Murra, Roy A. Price, and Ruth 
West. 
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Teaching the Social Studies. By Edgar Bruce 
Wesley. Boston: Heath, 1937. Pp. xvii, 
635. $2.80. 

He who undertakes to discuss contempo- 
rary social studies teaching must be con- 
cerned largely with divergences and confu- 
sion—as, for example, in the definition of the 
term “‘social studies,” in the determination 
of content and organization, in the selec- 
tion of methods and materials. Dr Wesley’s 
volume is so clear and coherent, so reason- 
able, that the confusions with which it deals 
seem almost to disappear. Thus, “the term 
‘social studies’ indicates material whose con- 
tent as well as aim is predominantly social. 
The social studies are the social sciences 
simplified for pedagogical purposes’ (p. 
4). But which social sciences? How simpli- 
fied? Will those who believe social studies 
to be a new combination or a new synthesis 
consent to be so quietly dismissed? And 
what of the arts and natural sciences? What 
are the boundaries of that “‘new history” to 
which Dr Wesley refers? 

The development of economics, geog- 
raphy, history, political science, and sociol- 
ogy is sketched, the research methods of 
these fields suggested, and their introduc- 
tion into the schools traced. The reports of 
the great curriculum committees are sum- 
marized; a separate and very useful chapter 
is devoted to the Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies—published before the 
volume on methods by Dr Horn and that 
on the teacher by Dr Bagley and Dr Alex- 
ander had appeared. 

The range in the present content of the 
social studies curriculum is indicated in a 


tabular summary (p. 133 f.), and “central 
tendencies” by a companion table of most 
frequent offerings at each grade level (p. 
136). Among the trends identified is the in- 
creasing recognition of relationships among 
the various social studies, but the Rugg pro- 
gram, and efforts to integrate the curricu- 
lum around controlling themes, centers of 
interest, or major functions, and efforts to 
integrate history, literature, and art are 
neglected. 

Much attention is given to curriculum 
making. Objectives are differentiated for 
each subject; various principles both for 
selection of content and for grade place- 
ment are noted, though not reconciled; a 
22-step procedure for curriculum making 
is outlined (pp. 271-78). 

Textbooks are treated with some care, 
and check lists for their evaluation pro- 
vided; other teaching aids are considered, 
and the range of recognized teaching meth- 
ods described. Special attention is given to 
teaching time and place, community sur- 
veys, current events, and testing. Many 
specific suggestions are included—a list of 
projects (p. 537), a plan for a community 
survey (p. 436-40), magazines and methods 
for current events teaching (pp. 456-58), 
and lists of tests (p. 597-99). The appendix 
includes a tentative summary of research 
findings in the social studies, together with 
an analysis of research needs. 

The background and present status of the 
social studies are, then, effectively pre- 
sented, as are current practices and theories, 
save perhaps for the most and the least 
conservative programs. Dr Wesley makes 
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no pretense of breaking new ground; he 
develops no new objectives, methods, or 
principles of organization. He has, however, 
very effectively surveyed and synthesized the 
very numerous and scattered writings on the 
social studies, and provided full, annotated 
bibliographies that constitute an outstand- 
ing contribution of his volume. 

For prospective teachers the fullness of 
the treatment may be a defect—it is both 
long and solid—though it will nevertheless 
be indispensable in teacher training; for 
experienced teachers the volume provides 
perspective, suggestions and guidance, and 
a bibliography that should be widely and 
constantly useful. 

E. M. H. 


A Guide to Cooperative Community Study. 
By Julian C. Aldrich. A Bulletin of the 
St Louis County Commission on the 
Teaching of the Social Studies, St Louis: 
Washington University, Mimeographed, 
1937. Pp. 67. 60 cents. 


Mr Aldrich and his colleagues have car- 
ried planning and guidance in community 
study to the level of specificity where actual 
help rather than mere stimulation is given 
to the busy classroom teacher. Specially di- 
rected to St Louis County teachers, the 
bulletin has greater usefulness to them than 
to teachers elsewhere because the listing of 
local agencies in the excellent appendices 
can be only suggestive, not directional, to 
the profession in general. But even when 
this is discounted, the bulletin deserves 
careful study wherever teachers desire to 
make community study a means of making 
their work more vital. 

In its basic organization the bulletin 
achieves a very nice synthesis of Helen and 
Robert Lynd (Middletown in Transition, 
New York: Harcourt Brace, 1937), Howard 
E. Wilson and Thomas M. Harris (““A Com- 
munity Approach to Social Education,” 
Mimeographed tentative report of a com- 
mittee of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation) and Leon C. Marshall and Rachel 
M. Goetz (Curriculum Making in the So- 


cial Studies, New York: Scribner, 1936), 
This reviewer feels that the meaningful 
achievement of the generalizations which 
Marshall and Goetz set us as social process 
by studying specific aspects of community 
life will require more mature minds than 
high school teachers may expect in many 
of their students. 

The bulletin is very helpful in its de. 
scription of techniques of community study, 
in the criteria listed for selecting specific 
studies, and in its suggestions for inaugurat- 
ing community studies. While the last. 
mentioned chapter emphasizes the part 
pupils may have in planning work, it is 
also so explicit on teacher planning that 
many conservative teachers may be tempted 
to ignore the former in reveling in the 
latter. An excellent part of the bulletin is 
that which sets forth illustrative units of 
work (all relating to communication) on 
the primary, intermediate, early secondary, 
and later secondary levels, showing how 
community studies can be placed in their 
proper perspective. Excellent as this treat- 
ment is, however, it is overshadowed by the 
usefulness of the appendices. Four in num- 
ber, they list (a) sources of documentary 
materials (b) a bibliography of state and 
local history and government (c) a list of 
business, social, and governmental agencies 
in the St Louis area, (d) a selected bibliog- 
raphy on cooperative community study. 

One problem, however, has not been 
faced in this bulletin: what will happen 
when nineteen separate school districts, plus 
the rural schools, plus the St Louis city 
system, plus the private schools in the area, 
all attempt to use the same set of community 
agencies at once? Perhaps Mr Aldrich’s bul- 
letin will be successful only if it is not uni- 
versally accepted in the area to which it is 
addressed. 

S. P. McCuTCHEN 


Ohio State University 


How Fare American Youth? By Homer P. 
Rainey and Others. New York: Appleton 
Century, 1937. Pp. ix, 186. $1.50. 
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This report of the director and other 
staff members of the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation is not reassuring. Too many of those 
who comprise American Youth—defined as 
those aged sixteen to twenty-four—fare 
badly. Their actual numbers will soon de- 
cline, as enrollment figures for elementary 
schools already demonstrate. That, espe- 
cially when coupled with lengthening life 
expectancy, means that they wiil live in an 
increasingly adult population. Even now 
they fail to hold their proportionate share 
of jobs; few who desire to enter the profes- 
sions are able to do so; many high school 
graduates are engaged in unskilled labor 
or domestic service. The relationship be- 
tween very low incomes—often nothing at 
all—and crime is suggested. Longer continu- 
ance in school, improved employment serv- 
ice, and an expanded program of vocational 
education, closely integrated with general 
education are suggested. 

Health needs are explored, and a recrea- 
tion program outlined. Rural conditions 
receive special attention, as does Negro 
youth. The effect of the depression on home 
life is analyzed; delayed marriages, con- 
tinued dependency, sex, and sex education 
are discussed. 

As the report makes clear, the school’s 
program of education for citizenship has 
not been directed towards these conditions 
and needs, and is not adequate to them. 
Various youth groups, the CCC camps, and 
the NYA have helped. Educators are com- 
ing to recognize the needs, and courses of 
study, classroom procedures, and pupil ac- 
tivities are undergoing modification, though 
it is not clear that the ablest and the most 
talented have profited by the changes, and 
it seems clear that those of American youth 
who fare worst have not as yet had their path 
smoothed by the schools. Dr Rainey and 
his associates suggest vocational education, 
integrated both with general education and 
society—including industry and business. 
That implies far greater breadth and variety 
than vocational education has ever pos- 


sessed, and is expensive. Yet many will con- 
sider it less expensive than the waste of 
youth described in parts of this report. 
Perhaps it is not inappropriate to note 
here both the article in the Catholic Edu- 
cational Review for January by the Rever- 
end Dr George Johnson on “The Needs of 
Youth,” summarizing and commenting on 
the work of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, and the November issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, devoted to “The Prospect 
for Youth,” in which the point of view and 
data of Dr Rainey’s report are reinforced. 
E. M. H. 


School and Life. By Margaret E. Bennett and 
Harold C. Hand. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1938. Pp. viii, 185. $1.24. 

“High school students are lacking in pur- 
pose, initiative, and self-direction”’—that is 
a criticism commonly made. Many of them 
do not find in their academic responsibili- 
ties the meaning, use, and purpose which 
an earlier generation felt toward the more 
insistent demands of rural or pioneer life. 

It has been assumed that self-direction 
can be taught, and that assumption under- 
lies this volume. In this combination text 
and workbook, for high school students, 
problems of living in school, learning, and 
making wise choices are presented; facts 
necessary for their solution are supplied; 
and practice in evaluation and methods of 
work are recommended. The problems are 
well selected. The facts supplied seem ob- 
vious to the mature reader but may be en- 
lightening to the bewildered high school 
freshman. Even if the suggestions are al- 
ready familiar to him, they may remind him 
of things he ought to do. School and Life 
has treated briefly in one volume problems 
of orientation to the school, study habits, 
and vocational choice that have been given 
more detailed, specialized treatment by 
Bliss, Book, Brown, Headley, Wrenn, Kit- 
son, and others. 

The authors are especially well qualified 
to write a practical guidance workbook for 
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high school students. Miss Bennett has for 
years been intimately engaged in the guid- 
ance of high school boys and girls and has 
brought sound scholarship to bear on their 
practical problems. Her book, College and 
Life (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), 
covers similar areas on the college level and 
is a widely used orientation text. Dr Hand 
brings to the preparation of the guidance 
workbook a background of knowledge of 
secondary education and experience in sur- 
veying guidance procedures. 

Books of the self-analysis type should be 
used in moderation in order to avoid the 
centipede’s dilemma. There is some danger 
in students’ spending so much time study- 
ing the process of living and learning that 
progress is thereby retarded. 


RUTH STRANG 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Social Ethics: An Introduction to Moral Prob- 
lems. By Ephraim E. Ericksen. Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1937. Pp. xiii, 351. 
$1.75. 

This book presents a clear discussion and 
analysis of the important aspects of social 
ethics. Dealing rather in large principles 
and present problems than in smaller 
theories, the author gives careful attention 
to the origin of social ethics, beliefs, cus- 
toms, and practices. In this regard, his pres- 
entation is sociologically accurate and 
written with no axe to grind or doctrine to 
promote, and it emphasizes the need and 
the means of planned social effort as basic 
to human progress. Reasoned criticism 
shows the fallacious nature of many age- 
old beliefs and attitudes; and, particularly 
in the first half of the book, the reader finds 
thought-provoking passages that incline him 
to a critical re-reading. This book is com- 
pletely lacking in the half-mystical, vague 
dogmas common to books on ethics. It is 
well documented with authoritative refer- 
ences, historical fact, and scientific evi- 
dence; and designed as an appeal to reason 
rather than blind faith. Its entire tone is 


one of strong optimism without sentimen. 
talism, of firm criticism without intoler. 
ance. Its emphasis is upon rationality, pro. 
ductive effort, creative ethics, rather than 
abstract values of a supposed passive good- 
ness or inevitable rightness. Its essential 
philosophy is strictly virile; and its construc. 
tion is scholarly and scientific. The reader 
will do well to divest himself of all super. 
stition, religious and otherwise, long 
enough to scrutinize them in the light of 
careful reason offered by the author. 
The author covers the field of philosophy, 
ethics, economics, family relationships, and 
social institutions a bit too broadly and, 
hence, becomes somewhat “wordy” in 
places. But the perspective thus developed 
brings present social problems into clear 
relief where reader and author together 
subject them to a careful, concise analysis. 
Douctas E. Lawson 


Southern Illinois State Normal University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Social Psychology of Education. By A. 0. 
Bowden and Irving R. Melbo. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1937. Pp. xv, 296. 
$2.50. 


General and Social Psychology. By Robert H. 
Thouless. znd ed. London: Univ. Tuto- 
rial Press, 1937. Pp. xii, 522. 8s 6d. 


Psychologists have been fond of saying 
that their subject was the apex of the biolog- 
ical sciences and the base of the social 
sciences. In any hierarchical order of knowl- 
edge this double function of psychology is 
usually admitted. An academic generation 
ago, physiological psychology was the active 
frontier of the larger discipline; now it is 
unquestionably social psychology. The two 
books before us illustrate in different ways 
the change in emphasis that has become 
marked in the last decade. Neither volume 
has any distinctive pioneer quality, but both 
are authentic and admirably adapted to 
meet the needs of social studies teachers who 
must, at the peril of their careers, under- 
stand and control the human material with 
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which they work in school and community. 

Professor Bowden is a former university 

resident with an anthropological bent, and 

Dr Melbo is a one-time post-doctoral fellow 
of the Advanced School of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
now with the public schools of Oakland, 
California. They rightly condemn the older 
' educational psychology for its neglect of 
' the broader social factors affecting pupil 
learning. “Individualism” of a narrow and 
unenlightened sort dominated the method- 
ology sacred to the pundits of American 
normal schools. The authors build their 
discussion around the central concept of 
developing attitudes and values—an em- 
phasis that this reviewer is happy to ob- 
serve. Indeed, it is pleasant to see them 
courageously introduce some of the con- 
cepts of axiology (a division of learning 
hitherto pursued only by a few rare meta- 
physicians) into the working equipment of 
the classroom instructor. 

A feature of their work is an undertone 
of moralizing probably inescapable if one 
iscommitted toa plan of maximum definite- 
ness and practicality. The chapter on “ad- 
ministrative control” is one of the best bits 
of mature advice that a superintendent can 
find in print. It is unlikely that teachers will 
mind or even comment upon the occasional 
preachments embedded in the text—they 
are accustomed to an extensive body of 
hortatory literature and would probably 
miss such passages if they were rigorously 
excluded. To a technician, the chief limi- 
tation of this serviceable volume is that it 
relies largely upon the psychology of the 
sociologist rather than the psychology of the 
psychologist. The difference may be slight, 
but the implications are significant even to 
one who has no special fondness for artificial 
divisions of scholarship or any reverence for 
subject matter for its own sake. After all, 
it must be remembered that in the phrase 
“social psychology,” psychology is the sub- 
stantive and social the modifier. Or can the 
tail wag the dog to the latter’s benefit? 

Dr Thouless, who lectures at the Univer- 


sity of Glasgow, has produced what appears 
to be the first text to attempt a unification 
of general and social psychology. Its 
audience is evidently the gifted students of 
the London School of’ Economics. The 
style is correspondingly very British; the 
content reminiscent of the Continental 
academic tradition with heavy doses of the 
instinct and sentiment problems plus 
charmingly lucid philosophic digressions. 
It is such a richly informative and intelli- 
gent book that one wonders how so many 
items have still been omitted. Probably the 
most characteristic sections of the volume 
are the frank discussion of class stratifica- 
tion—a topic which American psychologists 
either dodge or remain insensitive to—and 
the two exceptionally distinguished chap- 
ters on “the psychology of economic 
values.” Thouless notes that “reference to 
the existence of superior and inferior social 
classes would generally be recognized as an 
unpardonable error in taste” and that “this 
tabu (like many others) must be broken by 
the social psychologist” (p. 357). 
Teachers of the social studies have a 
peculiar obligation to their pupils to see 
that they do not perpetuate ancient psycho- 
logical superstitions in the classroom. Un- 
told nonsense about alleged race differ- 
ences, the unchangeability of human 
nature, and the essential selfish pleasure- 
seeking motivation of men has been, and 
is being, conveyed in countless courses in 
“problems of democracy” and _ related 
branches of instruction. This is even less 
justified than the fact that “if we turn to 
the columns of our newspapers we find over 
names of weight and authority repetitions 
of every economic fallacy which has been 
founded on an oversimplified psychology” 
(p. 385). A diligent employment of the data 
and viewpoints developed so handily by Dr 
Thouless should go far in reducing the prev- 
alent amateurishness concerning behavior 
interpretation among our retailers of his- 
torical, economic, and political truths. 


Teachers College GerorcE W. HARTMANN 
Columbia University 
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Exploring Geography. By Mabel B. Casner 
and Roderick Peattie. New York: Har- 
court Brace, 1937. Pp. x, 481. Maps, 
charts, and illustrations. $1.98. 

The authors believe, and rightly, that 
self-education under the leadership of the 
teacher is the pupil’s work in the school- 
room. They present a book for the junior 
high school that is “different,” not because 
they wish to be different but because they 
think that a repetition of descriptive geog- 
raphy during these years is not desirable, 
and that an application of geographic prin- 
ciples is more in keeping with the maturer 
minds of junior high school pupils than the 
“memorization” of geographic facts of the 
“conventional geography text.” In this at- 
titude the authors are to be commended, 
but it is hardly fair to the mass of junior 
high school teachers to infer that their 
teaching has been on such a low plane. 

The book is very teachable. It is divided 
into convenient units of work, and the 
pupils are led to major understandings in 
geography by means of consistently per- 
tinent factual matter and by exercises based 
upon reading and references in and out- 
side of the text. The book contains some 
ninety maps and charts, a large number of 
carefully selected pictures that are pleasing 
and useful, and each chapter, of which 
there are twenty-six under the nine units, 
concludes with a list of “activities.” These 
latter show the real intent of the authors. 
They are invaluable aids to the teaching 
value of the book. While a superior teacher 
would have her own based upon the avail- 
able materials of her classroom, the average 
teacher would find those of the authors sug- 
gestive, and the poorer teacher would need 
them. 

The “activities” demand more careful 
editing. Space allows mention only of types 
of errors. The order in importance of 
countries producing iron ore is given on 
page 124 as United States, France, Sweden, 
Great Britain, and Soviet Union, while on 
page 257 it is given as France, United 
States, Soviet Union, Great Britain, and 


Sweden. This may mean merely a difference 
of dates, but if so the dates should be jp. 
serted. In addition to this type of error 
there are those of educational procedure: 
for example (p. 422), “How is the county 
or station bounded or located?” Again, the 
place or benefit of constructive modeling 
and the objectives in some of the mapping 
might be questioned. 

Taken all in all the book can be recon. 
mended highly to teachers, and the authors 
are to be congratulated on this departure 
from the conventional type of textbook. 
The book has been tested in the classroom 
by Miss Casner, and Dr Peattie is a well 
known geographer. While the book might 
be given a more appropriate name, it does 
carry the suggestion of seeking and this, | 
believe, is the idea of the authors. 

Rosert M. Brown 

Rhode Island College of Education 


Limits of Land Settlement: A Report on Present. 
Day Possibilities. By Isaiah Bowman and 
others. New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1937. Pp. vii, 380, 65 maps. 
$3.50. 

The book is not economics, sociology, 
human ecology, government, or contempo- 
rary history, although it contains elements 
of all these. Rather, it is an example of a 
work that deals with one of the broad fun- 
damental questions in the general field of 
social science. As such, it is one of those 
rare volumes which the teacher of social 
studies may unhesitatingly add to his 
library of basic working materials. It sheds 
new light upon a question which has been 
but little understood, that is, what relation 
the unpopulated and undeveloped areas of 
the earth bear to future population prob- 
lems, or to the present colonial ambitions 
of certain nations. The ten chapters of the 
book, each written by a different author, 
are not uniformly well illustrated nor or 
ganized, but all are scholarly and readable. 
The introduction is perhaps somewhat in- 
adequate and a summary or concluding 
statement is badly needed. 
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Owing to the immense range and scope 
of the material it seems less desirable to 
attempt a review in the usual fashion than 
to provide a series of quotations from which 
the reader may glimpse something of the 
book’s method and contribution. “In the 
present century, the American frontier has 
about vanished—if we have reached this 
condition elsewhere in the world, or are 
approaching it, we may very well have come 
to the end of what we have been pleased to 
call modern history” (p. 8). “Relieving the 
population pressure in overcrowded lands 
is now a broad social, economic, and politi- 
cal question.” Migration is no longer an 
“answer to economic and social strain in- 
duced by so called overpopulation,” and 
hence neither the wish for colonies nor 
military conquest is a rational way out. 
Moreover, “no discernible or predictable 
stream of migration can keep pace with the 
birth rates of conspicuously overcrowded 
countries” (p. 1). On the contrary, “in most 
of the pioneer fringes of the world, experts 
are now required to plan . . . in advance of 
colonization,” and the government is ex- 
pected to aid liberally (p. 3). Unoccupied 
lands, new means of subsistence, and emerg- 
ing technologies, when canvassed, seem col- 
lectively to offer but scant promise to 
advancing settlement. ‘““The population of 
the world has become sedentary perma- 
nently,’ and most of earth’s inhabitants 
“are where they belong. The less strangula- 
tion of trade by politics, the less likely are 
areas of dense population to be areas of 
overpopulation” (p. 23). 

Concerning various areas the book pro- 
vides definite pronouncements. In Canada, 
given favorable world conditions, settle- 
ment will resume its slow northward march, 
particularly where auxiliary part-time em- 
ployments in mine and forest are to be 
found. This will, however, mean greater 
tisk to both settler and government (p. 74). 
“The empty lands of Australia are a burden 
rather than an asset” (p. 226). The present 
population may increase to twenty million 
or more, but only by developing total re- 
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sources rather than by settling the arid in- 
terior. Competent authorities estimate that 
the population of the USSR will double dur- 
ing the next forty years. This would seem 
to suggest that Siberia’s relatively empty 
areas can be filled from within very quickly 
(p. 91). In the Orient, the Chinese are 
adept settlers, but their colonization has 
broken down because of their pre- 
capitalistic economic system. The tropical 
lands of Indonesia, the Philippines, and the 
Pacific Islands, where Occidentals can never 
hope to colonize, promise much if opened 
to Japanese immigrants (p. 185). The Ama- 
zon Lowland is one of the truly great empty 
spots of the earth, but no one seems to know 
what to do with it. It is “almost like a con- 
tinent apart from the rest of the world” 
(p. 337). Quite aside from this, the uplands 
of Brazil could accommodate many millions 
of colonists. This, however, would produce 
only a vast area of subsistence agriculture 
which “would contribute nothing to the 
economic prosperity of the country” (p. 
321). As to Africa, “Fischer estimates that 
the present population (135,000,000) of the 
continent is only eight per cent of its pos- 
sible total” (p. 229). Within the tropical 
parts of Africa, there are very extensive 
areas, more than four thousand feet in ele- 
vation, suitable for European colonization 
in Ethiopia, east Africa, and south central 
Africa. White settlement here, however, 
seems to require considerable capital out- 
lay, and even then access to market offers 
an almost insuperable problem. 


GEORGE T. RENNER 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Readings in Modern and Contemporary His- 
tory. Ed by Arthur Norton Cook. New 
York: Appleton Century, 1937. Pp. xvii, 
361. $2.50. 

The older books of readings were source 
books, and heavily political. Professor 
Cook’s selections are chiefly secondary, and 
while much concerned with politics also 
include some economic and a little social 
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material. Chapter I, “The Emergence of 
Modern Times,” thus includes excerpts on 
the commercial, agricultural, and industrial 
revolutions, and on changes in transporta- 
tion; Chapter II, “The Old Régime” in- 
cludes brief treatments of the bourgeoisie 
and urban proletariat, Turgot’s attempts at 
reform, and the problem of taxation, and 
also reprints a translation of a cahier. One 
chapter is devoted to reform movements. 
The others move through political history— 
the Revolution, Napoleon, reaction, 
nationalism, liberalism, imperialism, the 
World War, peace, and the nations since 
the War. 

The selections are readable, and their in- 
terest is enhanced by pictures and cartoons. 
The print is large. The volume should be 
useful in college classes and meets high 
school needs better than any other book of 
readings on this period with which the re- 
viewer is familiar. E. M. H. 


Plot and Counterplot in Central Europe. By 
Marcel W. Fodor. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin, 1937. Pp. xvi, 317. $3.50. 


This is an interesting summary, full of 
anecdotes, of developments since the World 
War in Central and Balkan Europe, as seen 
through the eyes of the experienced and 
clever correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian and the New York Evening Post. 
Of Hungarian birth, British “liberal tem- 
per,” and “Quaker conviction,” Mr Fodor 
has little sympathy with the extremists of 
either left or right in the countries that he 
considers—from Turkey to Italy and from 
Germany to Albania. The volume is there- 
fore a useful analysis from the liberal point 
of view of the many “isms” which have been 
“keeping the Danubian pot boiling.” Mr 
Fodor happily does not go to such unhis- 
torical lengths in calling on his psycho- 
analytical abilities as have some other 
writers on conditions inside Europe; yet 
his book, too, gives the impression of being 
based to a considerable extent on gossip and 
story. In the author's opinion “the two most 


likely possibilities” of solution of the 
Central-European problem are eithe 
Anschluss, “which means ultimately,” he 
says, ““Berlin-Bagdad Empire,” or Danubia, 
“which in reality means an economic ¢o. 
operation of the Danubian countrie, 
politically the existence of a belt of small, 
independent countries from the Baltic to 
the Black, Aegean, and Adriatic seas.” 
WALTER CoNSUELO LANGSAM 
Columbia University 


Background of War. By the Editors of For. 
tune. New York: Knopf, 1937. Pp. xvii, 
296. $2.50. 


Teachers of social studies and of cur. 
rent events will find much of interest and 
value in these brilliant essays on British 
foreign policy, the struggle in Spain, 
Hitlerism, the Popular Front in France, 
the Soviet Union, and technological ad- 
vances in killing. The authors write with 
clarity and force. Their epigrams are clever. 
Their characterizations of personalities are 
sprightly and keen. Their judgments seem 
on the whole to be both penetrating and 
sound. 

Two basic conceptions explain many of 
the judgments in these essays. The first is 
the importance of psychology in determin- 
ing foreign policy; the second is the even 
greater importance of inner contradictions 
and tensions within the countries which are 
discussed. 

Much is made of the fears and hatreds 
within Spain. The historic roots of these 
emotions are revealed succinctly and skill- 
fully. Much is also made of the fears of the 
British ruling class that war might deprive 
them of trade and of empire; that it might 
at the same time promote class war which 
could only jeopardize their own status. 
Thus these fears, rather than any positive 
pacifism, explain why Britain has avoided 
immediate war at the cost of “a shattered 
peace system, a stolen Asiatic dominion, 4 
conquered African kingdom, a ravished 
European republic—and a rearmed, bluster- 
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ing foe.” “Psychology” is also the key, in the 
authors’ minds, to the success of Hitlerism 
in Germany. Flattery and fear have been 
cleverly used by the Nazis to consolidate 
their position. In France the fear of Fascism 
has led to a Popular Front which is de- 
scribed as “a government of Workers, by 
the Intellectuals, for the Bourgeoisie.” 

Nevertheless the writers of these essays 
are too realistic to overlook the driving 
force of economic interests and conflicts. 
Although Hitlerism has succeeded partly 
because it has made the Germans feel that 
they are masters again in their own house 
and that they count for something and have 
work to do, it has also succeeded because 
it has greatly strengthened Germany's 
capitalist structure, if that is considered 
as an entity. This has been done, it is true, 
at the cost of arousing the antagonism of 
many industrialists who have been enslaved 
by the fascist machinery which they sup- 
ported in order to secure their own privi- 
leges and status. The writers also show, in 
the other essays, how economic interests in 
large part explain the forbearance of the 
Soviets in their relations with Germany and 
Japan; and how economic considerations 
have influenced the British official attitude 
toward Spain. 

In one of the most interesting essays the 
influence of the new advances in the tech- 
nology of killing is weighed. These ad- 
vances, as Spain proves, do not favor the 
aggressor. Hence the immediate effect of 
these advances is to favor peace. 

However it is clear that the fires of war 
are being fanned, that considerations of 
strategy, inner tensions, fears and conflicting 
interests are providing the background for 
war. The authors of these essays do not pre- 
tend to say what may or can be done; but 
as for presenting the situation and provid- 
ing the information necessary and desirable 
for any constructive thought on that prob- 
lem their analysis is admirable. 

MERLE Curt! 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


The Far East Comes Nearer. By H. Hessel] 
Tiltman. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 199%, 
Pp. 356. $3.00. 


China and Her Unfinished Revolution, By 
Helen Pratt. New York: American Coup. 
cil, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1939. 
Pp. ix, 173. $2.00. (Peoples of the Pacific 
Series, I.) 


Japan, Where Ancient Loyalties Survive, By 
Helen Pratt. New York: American Coun. 
cil, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1937. 
Pp. ix, 188. $2.00. (Peoples of the Pacific 
Series, II.) 


Educators who believe that curricula 
should fit the needs of their times must face 
the implication of the title of the first book, 
The Far East Comes Nearer. More atten- 
tion ought to be given to peoples and cul- 
tures of the Far East as they bear on our 
problems and condition our thought, and 
a modern democracy can not put up with 
schooling which ignores half the human 
race. The book is an intellectual appetizer 
to a whole range of cultural viands: it 
creates a demand for more. This breezy and 
realistic portrayal is dated March 1937, 
barely three months before the Marco Polo 
Bridge incident. Events of the succeeding 
nine months are witness to Mr Tiltman’s 
prophetic insight. His cool neutrality may 
annoy some readers. The warmth of his dis- 
cussion lies not in passionate defense or de- 
nunciation of national policies but in 
vigorous warning of world dangers latent 
in the Far Eastern pageant of the past seven 
years. Disagreement with details should not 
withhold assent from his basic thesis that 
“the peace of Asia is inseparably linked with 
the peace of Europe.” Readers will ponder 
the pronouncement that “it is so highly 
doubtful whether any war in that area fol- 
lowing the seizure of Manchuria and a large 
area of North China by the Japanese could 
be localized, that no experienced news 
paper correspondent ‘on the spot’ is pre- 
pared to regard such a miracle as possible.” 
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The book challenges both the intelli- 
gence and the imagination; it creates an at- 
mosphere of intimate living with events. 
Hence history teachers who lead their 
pupils to world history through the stimu- 
lus of current issues instead of “starting at 
the beginning” will find it an appropriate 
incitement to the study of the Orient. The 
first chapter, bearing the same title as the 
book, is at once an indictment of an ir- 
responsible world society which would let 
such things happen and a provocation to 
get the facts. Subsequent pages explain 
Japan’s conception of her divine civilizing 
mission, her human economic needs, and 
her all-coloring habit of thinking in terms 
of military necessity, methods and ideals. 
They trace the course of Chinese nation- 
alism. They paint an almost satirical pic- 
ture of the bewilderment of two of the 
world’s foremost powers at the breath-taking 
course of Japan’s march of empire, and 
at the disconcerting challenge to themselves 
in each stage of that march. 

The live issue approach in teaching 
creates recurrent demand for more back- 
ground, which is supplied by the last two of 
these books. Histories of the Far East tend 
to be chiefly repositories of facts reminding 
one of Ezekiel’s vision of a valley of dry 
bones. Helen Pratt has selected some of 
those facts, clothed them with the flesh 
of their cultural background, and breathed 
into them the vitality of appreciative inter- 
pretation. She spins her tales in terms of 
changing peoples, changing ways of living 
and thinking, not merely as a sequence of 
leaders, wars, and treaties. The two volumes 
of the Peoples of the Pacific Series, China 
and Her Unfinished Revolution and Japan 
Where Ancient Loyalties Survive, offer an 
excellent brief background for any study of 
the current struggle. They are lucid with- 
out being juvenile, comprehensive without 
shallowness. Generous use of quotation 
from national literatures, from foreign and 
native commentators, enrich the text. 
Black and white line maps in both books 
and tabulated chapter summaries in the 


China volume facilitate the reader’s geo. 
graphical and chronological orientation, 
No attempt is made at completeness. These 
sketches are carefully selective and or. 
ganized to meet the needs of high schoo] 
children. Their range of usefulness, hoy. 
ever, includes the college level and the 
adult general reader. 
HEnry C. Fenn 


Lincoln School 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Historical Records and Studies, Vol. XXVIII. 
Ed by Thomas F. Meehan. New York: 
United States Catholic Historical Society, 


1937. Pp. 271. 


This volume includes two interpretative, 
documented contributions to American his- 
tory, which were essays for the master’s de. 
gree at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica: “American Prelates in the Vatican 
Council” by Raymond J. Clancy, C. S. C,, 
and “Oliver Pollock, Catholic Patriot and 
Financier of the American Revolution” by 
William F. Mullaney, O. M. I. 

The general reader will be most in- 
terested in the attitude toward papal in- 
fallibility held by the American bishops, of 
whom six archbishops, thirty-nine bishops, 
and one abbot were present at the Council 
in 1870 and twenty archbishops, bishops, 
and vicars apostolic were absent. Some 
twenty American bishops (including Ken- 
rick, McCloskey, later cardinal of New 
York, Purcell, James Roosevelt Bayley, 
Verot, Feehan, Henni, and Lynch) peti- 
tioned the pope that the matter of definition 
be not proposed to the Council, lest the dis- 
cussion show a lack of unanimity among the 
bishops, further alienate rather than attract 
to the Church in this country, where 
heresies were spread with impunity and 
were actually prevalent, and lead to in- 
terminable strife. Archbishop Spalding of 
Baltimore believed that a formal definition 
was unnecessary in view of the general be- 
lief in infallibility, until “he saw the 
alliance of liberal or rationalistic Catho- 
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lics with the governments of Europe for the 
purpose of preventing the definition” and 
was thus convinced of the desirability of a 
definition. His views were sustained by five 
bishops (including Wood, Williams, and 
Elder). In the ballot of the general congre- 
gation of July 13, 1870, there were 601 
present, of whom 451 voted in favor of the 
measure, 62 agreed with reservations, and 
88 opposed (including Archbishop Ken- 
rick and Bishops Domenec, Fitzgerald, Mc- 
Closkey of Louisville, McQuaid, Mrak, and 
Verot); and there were 76 who were ab- 
sent and refrained from voting, in addition 
to a few who were ill or had returned to 
their sees. In the final vote Bishop Fitz- 
gerald of Little Rock was one of the two 
bishops who voted in opposition but im- 
mediately thereafter advanced to the papal 
throne and pledged their acceptance; and 
of the other Americans who had voted in 
opposition on July 13, Bishop McCloskey 
voted in favor, and the others absented 
themselves. Archbishops Kenrick and Pur- 
cell and Bishops Domenec, McQuaid, 
Mrak, Verot, and Ryan of Buffalo, all made 
public professions immediately or on their 
return to their dioceses. For background 
this essay might well be supplemented by 
Cuthbert Butler, The Vatican Council (2 
vols. London: Longmans, 1930), James, 
Cardinal Gibbons, A Retrospect of Fifty 
Years (2 vols. Baltimore: John Murphy 
Company, 1916), and James MacCaffrey, 
History of the Catholic Church in the Nine- 
teenth Century (2 vols. St Louis: B. Herder, 
1909). 

Of the lesser essays in the volume, there 
is a bibliographical sketch of James Kerri- 
gan (1789-1876), a prosperous leather mer- 
chant, banker, and Catholic philanthropist 
of New York City; an account of early 
Catholic weekly papers with the location of 
some files; and notes on colored Catholics 
including Bishop James A. Healy (18g0- 
1900) of Portland whose mother was a 
mulatto. 


RICHARD J. PURCELL 
Washington, D. C. 


Doctors on Horseback. By James Thom, 
Flexner. New York: Viking Press, 193, 


Pp. xiv, 370. $2.75. 


This is a group of short biographies o 
American physicians who on the very ou. 
posts of human habitation explored the 
vaster frontiers of knowledge of the humay 
body, to the end that men might live oy 
their lives freer and yet more free from the 
devastating curse of disease. It is a new and 
to-be-remembered survey of American life 
and development from the middle of the 
eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth 
century; and it is not only the stuff of 
which veritable history is made, but it js 
the very fabric of life itself. 

The first two studies deal with the live 
and careers of three noted Philadelphia 
physicians, John Morgan, William Shippen 
and Benjamin Rush, and reflect variow 
important aspects of colonial life, the 
American Revolution, and the quickening 
of youth in these United States. The next 
of the biographies is, I think, the mos 
dramatic, and it conveys a remarkable sense 
of frontier conditions and of the mind and 
courage that made possible our whole his 
tory of western settlement. On Christma 
Day, 1809, while an indignant crowd 
gathered outside to lynch the rash surgeon 
who thus opened up the living abdomen, 
Ephraim McDowell successfully performed 
mankind’s first operation to remove ai 
ovarian tumor, an operation that had been 
discussed earlier but never had been tried 
in that day before men knew the blessed 
sleep of ether or anything about aseptic pre 
cautions in surgery. In the fourth study the 
scene moves westward to the banks of the 
Ohio where Daniel Drake lived, taught 
medicine, and gathered together his great 
stores of material on the earliest history of 
the region. The most remarkable “success 
story” in the volume is that of William 
Beaumont who was overtaken by fame 
while serving as army surgeon at the lonely 
post of Mackinac Island. A shooting act 
dent in 1822 provided him with a patient 
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who developed an unusual stomach fistula 
through which Beaumont was able to ob- 
serve and study the hitherto uninvestigated 
processes of human digestion. The last 
study is devoted to the discovery of the use 
of ether as an anesthetic, and presents the 
evidence to prove that in point of time the 
discovery was made first by Crawford W. 
Long at Jefferson, Georgia, in 1841, while 
the use and popularization was due to the 
later but probably independent discovery 
of William T. G. Morton in Boston. 

Throughout the book the story is told in 
simple, interesting, fashion with adequate 
attention to anatomical and physiological 
detail, but in no sense is it offensive to the 
most squeamish of lay standards of taste. 
The effect from that point of view is ad- 
mirable, and the book provides very suit- 
able and illuminating material for pupils 
in any high school that admits the bare 
physiological facts of the disease from which 
McDowell’s patient suffered. The inciden- 
tal political history is on the whole well 
covered and authentic, although the author 
is perhaps a little too sure of Rush’s entire 
complicity in the Conway Cabal against 
Washington. 

K. E. C. 
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